





ELOCUTION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “RAIN ON THE ROOF,” AND OTHER 
POEMS. 
HE art of printing has reversed the relative 
values of ear and eye. Once, the ear was 





the principal avenue of knowledge to the mind; | 


it opened its portal, and poetry and philosophy 
rode in on the silver chariot of sound. 
the eye is the most frequented gate to the soul; 
its curtain rises beneath the brow’s triumphal arch, 
and armies of victorious types march in—more 
“still, small voice,” more powerful 
Then, the world was all 


silent than the 
than bolts of thunder. 
ea; now, the world is all eye. Then, genius 
poured itself in melody; now, it pours itself in 
ink—a creature of “rags, lampblack, and oil.” 
The editor has taken the place of the orator; the 
reader, of the auditor; and the language of si- 
lence, the language of sound. 

But, though the art of printing has brought 
advantages, it has also brought disadvantages. 
It has, it is true, diffused intelligence more among 
the masses; yet it has, at the same time, relaxed 


But now, | 


and enfeebled the powers of memory, enervated | 


the whole vocal apparatus, and placed in the 
background some of the finest faculties of the 
human nature. We have no memories any more; 
facts that the noble old scholars of former times 
used to swell their splendid foreheads with, now 
swell monstrous volumes of printed lore, in which 
our memories lie buried. Instead of committing 
our poesies, our histories, and our philosophies to 
the living brain, as the ancients used to do, we 
embalm them in paper cerements, and consign 
them to the catacombs of bookcase and library, 
where occasionally we pay them a pilgrim’s visit, 
as one goes hunting relics among the dead. 
What want we with memory, when, in Hiawa- 
thian parlance— 
Every-where they lie around us, 
“Thick as leaves in Vallambrosa,” 
Vor. XVIT.—45 


| vided 


Books of figures, books of fancies, 
Cyclopedias enormous, 

Fine romances, wishy-washy, 
Poetry, the namby-pamby, 
Histories of blood and thunder, 
Great biographies of small men, 
All inviting, always saying, 

“Come and read us, ignoramus ! 
Read us, brain of pumpkin entrails ! 
Read, if you would be a wise man— 
Wise as Solomon, the wise man!’’ 


What want we with memory, when, on occasion, 
tne turning-down of a leaf in some folio will an- 
swer the purpose quite as well! 

But the memory is no less neglected than the 
voice. In our schools we train the mind to think 
logically and methodically—to compose rhetoric- 
ally and gracefully; but to the wonderful instru- 
ment of voice, capable of all those varied tones 
which make the music of the soul, we devote lit- 
tle or no attention. About all the schooling the 
voice ever receives with us, is from the abeceda- 
rian, who teaches the child that the English 
alphabet is composed of twenty-six letters, of 
which he gives the names, and that these are di- 


The child 


into vowels and consonants. 


| grows to maturity without ever learning much 
| more than this about the workings of that curious 
| piece of mechanism which sets feeling floating on 


the wind, and coins into current thought the very 
air. 

Thus elocution, which is one of the most prac- 
tical of arts, exists among us as little more than a 
silent theory, unstudied because of its apparent 
uselessness. What would the noble art of mu- 
sic become, treated in that ridiculous manner ? 
What if the singing-master undertook to teach 
his pupils to read and enjoy tunes and airs only 
in silence? That would be but iittle more ab- 
surd and futile, than to try, by the modern theories 
of elocution, pursued as they are, to make read- 


ers and orators. Rules are stated in elementary 
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books, to read and speak by, but neither in schools 
nor in colleges is there any systematic cultivation 
of the voice by thorough and persistent practice. 
The human voice is a “harp of a thousand 
, 


strings,” which, played upon Ly a master-spirit, 


makes music beautiful than the “sweet 


stops” of flutes, more grand than the sound of 
“many waters ;” but, twanged by the Yankee’s 


more 


breath, its nasal monotony rasps the nerves like a 
wooden nutmeg-grater; struck by the Hoosier’s 
coarse expirations, it gives out “great shocks of 
sound,” like the stump-speech of an Indiana 
bullfrog ; 


5? 


and swept by the southerner’s impetu- 


RE 


ous spirit, it is quite as pathetic as the tears of | 


Floridian crocodiles. 


Of this thousand-stringed | 


harp, nine hundred and ninety-nine of the chords | 


are commonly left untouched, untuned, unstrung. 


And still other faculties suffer from the neglect | 


of practical elocutior, All the social virtues are 
more slackly enjoyed among a people by whom 
beautiful talking is slighted, and with whom chill 
silence is respectable custom. Love languishes, 
friendship cools, the home affections grow frigid 
and sullen, with the one-stringed voice and un- 
gesticulating manner of modern conversation. 
Ideality, that sunward eagle of high civilization, 


droops; imitation, merchant of the arts, pines 


away; and the faculties of benevolence, music, | 


time—indeed, almost all the organs of the mind, 
are stunted and dwarfed for want of voice. 
It is the fault of our education. 


This, to be | 


efficient for the full development of manhood and | 


Te 0 


much pains are given to train a few intellectual 


womanhood, must compass all the faculties. 


powers, to the neglect of the many, thus impair- 


ing the energy of even those which are so fa- 


vored; for the mind can 


healthfully with some of its parts impotent, any 


not act freely and 


more than can the body with some of its mem- 
bers paralyzed. 
more integral education—in a broader and more 
thorough cultivation of the whole nature. 
endowment that God has given us, was conferred 


Every 


for exercise and improvement—to be expressed in 
use, and educated up to its highest capability. 
But, of all the gifts with which God has en- 
dowed his human creature, that of speech is the 
It is 
this which gives to man his pre-eminence over all 


most conspicuous, the most distinguishing. 


the rest of the animal kingdom—this is the sep- 
arating step between the finite instinct and the 
infinite reason. To the articulate voice, more 
than to any thing else, man owes his ascendency 
in the creation. 
could we not touch the ear of love with the flinty 


Were we dumb, like the brutes ; 


tones of tenderness; were we unable to utter the 


POSITORY. 





kind, trusting words of friendship; could we not 
express to one another our aspirations for good- 
ness on earth, and our hopes of happiness in 
heaven; had we not the faculty of communicating 
from mind to mind the great truth of nature, the 
great discoveries of her laws, the great facts of 
the world’s experience and skill; in short, were 
we without the power of language, though with 
all the other powers we now possess, “ what 
thrice-mocked fools were we!” Dumb! dumb! 
Dumb the honeyed lips of love! Dumb the 
Dumb the big, 
Dumb the rap- 
the great, broad 
What a world 
the 
and unmeaning 


thrilling tongue of friendship! 
burning heart of philanthrophy ! 


turous spirit of religion! Dumb 


soul of genius! dumb! dumb! 
would it be, with nothing but 
and brute bleatings, the uncouth 
noises of the animal instinct, to indicate the won- 
derful. workings of the intelligent, immortal soul ! 
Without language, how could we endure to live ? 
“O God !” we should. implore, “give our souls a 
voice, or let us die !” 

Since, then, speech is so important a faculty of 
our nature, is it not surprising that we treat it so 


inarticulate 


slightly, and so rarely cast a thought on its cul- 
ture ? indeed, that, so far from taking pains to 
improve the voice, we tone it down to a cold 
mannerism, for fear of offending against taste, by 
expressing in it any emotion? Hardly any one 
reads or speaks even as well as he might, ashamed 
of his own heartbeats, afraid of betraying the 
weakness of his soul! So far from following na- 
ture, we do not even follow art, nature’s first 


} cousin. 


The remedy must be found in a | 


Nearly all the elocution we have left, is among 
the little children before the voice has yet learned 
to play hypocrite for the heart. Listen to them 
in their unconstrained plays; in their litile bursts 
of joy; in their moments of sorrow; in their 
living earnestness and artless enthusiasm; and 
learn what is lost in becoming men and women. 
Elocution is one of the most natural of arts—if 
the solecism may be allowed ; for it would hardly 
require to be learned at all, if men did not have 
to unlearn their false education, to get back to na- 
ture’s truths. The art of elocution is almost born 
in us; and it is only by the most culpable negli- 
gence, the most shameful perversion, that the 
majority of men and women can not speak with 
half the naturalness, force, and eloquence of little 
children. The slow, frigid, monotonous way we 
have of learning to read, together with the cold 
conventionalities of society, which curdle the 
milk of human kindness—makes us mere talking- 
machines, with rusty springs and broken cogs. 


It is high time that we all set about learning to 
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talk, men, women, and children; and the chil- 
dren will have the least to learn. 
imitative art; and if bad examples of manner 


and pronunciation are set before the young, we | 
may expect a generation of bad, unnatural, vul- | 


gar talkers. If the mother, in her unreflecting 
fondness, persists in mispronouncing, miscalling, 
misplacing, and missing every thing of propriety 
in talking to her babe, she must not be surprised 
if the child contracts a dialect that no mortal ex- 
cept the mother can comprehend. If mothers 
only knew their mother tongue, and used it, 
teachers of elocution would be little needed; 
every child would grow up with correct and ele- 
gant habits of speech; and elocutionary training 
would be confined to practicing the voice in com- 
But now, all is wrong; articu- 


pass and power. g; 
How 


lation, accent, emphasis, pitch, all wrong. 
many public speakers, even of reputation, can we 
find, that do the English language half justice ? 

The English is a noble old speech, and, well 
played upon by tongue, teeth, lips, lungs, is capa- 
ble of the highest music; but slighted, hissed, 
slurred, sputtered, it is the most abominable jar- 
gon on the face of the earth. Unlike some of 
the sunny languages of Europe, it requires con- 
siderable effort to speak it, because of its abund- 
ance in sharp consonants; but this very effort 
required to enunciate it, imparts one of its chief 
excellences—manly and dignified energy. In 
this quality perhaps it is preéminent over all the 
other civilized tongues; and this makes it pecu- 
liarly the language of oratory. 

What a shame that it is not more cultivated ! 
Even those with whom public speaking is a pro- 
fession, pay as little attention to it, by and for it- 
self, as dees the editor of a daily journal to his 
dilapidated and superannuated goose-quill. If 
one intends to appear before the public in the ca- 
pacity of singer or of performer on some musical 
instrument, he studies and practices for years; 
but, if he wishes to become a public speaker, he 
mounts the stump and bellows away. One of the 
highest, perhaps the very highest of arts—the 
most efficient for influencing the world, the most 
glorious for the successful artist—he undertakes to 
practice without any apprenticeship—indeed with- 
out seeming to suspect that apprenticeship is nec- 
essary. 

That was not the method of the ancients. At 
old Athens and Rome, orators were trained for the 
forum with as much care and painstaking, as 
gladiators were for the arena. There, a young 
man with no other education in speaking than 


that acquired from the mother’s lips, could not | 


palm himself on the people for an orator, could 


Talking is an 


| not win and hold the public ear, tuned as it was 
to the correct, masterly, magnificent eloquence of 
a Demosthenes or a Cicero. There, language 
was, in itself, a fine art, a high art, pursued with 
_ the same assiduity with which music, painting, or 
sculpture is in modern days. Even the rabble of 
Rome, even the fishwomen of Athens, were critics 
in the niceties of their spoken language. Then 
the orators were the first-rate powers of civiliza- 
tion. They met the people, face to face, in the 
wide amphitheaters, on the great market-spaces, 
and electrified them with “truths of power in 
words immortal.” They fired them with the hot 
ardor of patriotism; froze them with horror of 
crime; inspired them with splendid heroism; 
filled their souls with the glories of virtue and 
renown. Then there were no newspapers, no 
books between them and the people; they swayed 
the world by the living voice—climbed to the top 
of influence and fame by the golden rounds of 
great utterance. 

And not only then, but always, have orators, 
the men with tongues of flame, been the mighty 
of the nations. They have been the great rev- 
olutionists, the great reformers, the great, living 
influences to 


“Thunderstrike the worlds 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals.” 





And the orator, the true orator, will always be in 
the front rank of glorious names. And his glory 
has this advantage; it is a living, breathing, pres- 
It is not postponed to 


ent reality while he lives. 
a degenerate, vicious, vain posterity; but it is his 
own, to do good with and bless his fellow-men. 

But all can not be orators; yet all can cultivate 
| the voice to a surprising degree of excellence— 
| and it is the duty of all todo so. As was before 
remarked, no faculty is conferred in vain; every 
faculty is given to be educated to its utmost; 
for in this very education do we find our best 
health and tenderest happiness. But especially 
is this true of so important a faculty as that of 
speech. It is by this we are discriminated as hu- 
man: many an orang-outang stands on two 
legs as straight upright as we. The definition of 
a man may be, that he is a perpendicular animal 
with an articulate voice. 

But it is due to physical health, that we give 
the vocal organs thorough training and exercise. 
If culture of the voice were general among us, 
“Cherry Pectoral” would soon cease to stare at 
the reader of every village newspaper in the land, 
and cod-liver oil would be remanded to its legiti- 
| mate use—that of shortening pie-crust—and con- 
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books, to read and speak by, but neither in schools 
nor in colleges is there any systematic cultivation 
of the voice by thorough and persistent practice. 
The human 
strings,” which, played upon by a master-spirit, | 
makes music more beautiful than 
stops” of flutes, more grand than the sound of 
“many waters ;” but, twanged by the Yankee’s 


voice is a “harp of a thousand 


the “sweet 


breath, its nasal monotony rasps the nerves like a 
wooden nutmeg-grater; struck by the Hoosier’s 
coarse expirations, it gives out “great shocks of 
sound,” like the stump-speech of an Indiana 
bullfrog; and swept by the southerner’s impetu- 
ous spirit, it is quite as pathetic as the tears of 
Floridian crocodiles. Of this thousand-stringed 
harp, nine hundred and ninety-nine of the chords | 
are commonly left untouched, untuned, unstrung. 
And still other faculties suffer from the neglect 
of practical elocution. All the social virtues are 
more slackly enjoyed among a people by whom 
beautiful talking is slighted, and with whom chill | 
Love languishes, 


silence is respectable custom. 
friendship cools, the home affections grow frigid 
and sullen, with the one-stringed voice and un- 
conversation. 


gesticulating manner of modern 
Ideality, that sunward eagle of high civilization, 
droops; imitation, merchant of the arts, pines | 
away; and the faculties of benevolence, music, 


time—indeed, almost all the organs of the mind, 
are stunted and dwarfed for want of voice. 


It is the fault of our education. This, to be 


efficient for the full development of manhood and | 


womanhood, must compass all the faculties. Toc 


much pains are given to train a few intellectual | 
powers, to the neglect of the many, thus impair- 


ing the energy of even those which are so fa- 
vored; for the mind can not act freely and 
healthfully with some of its parts impotent, any 
more than can the body with some of its mem- 
bers paralyzed. The remedy must be found ina 
more integral education—in a broader and more 
thorough cultivation of the whole nature. Every 
ndowment that God has given us, was conferred 
for exercise and improvement—to be expressed in 
use, and educated up to its highest capability. 
But, of all the gifts with which God has en- 
dowed his human creature, that of speech is the 
most conspicuous, the most distinguishing. It is 
this which gives to man his pre-eminence over all 
the rest of the animal kingdom—this is the sep- 
arating step between the finite instinct and the 
infinite reason. To the articulate voice, more 
than to any thing else, man owes his ascendency 
in the creation. Were we dumb, like the brutes; 
could we not touch the ear of love with the flinty 
tones of tenderness; were we unable to utter the 


| turous spirit of religion ! 
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kind, trusting words of friendship; could we not 
express to one another our aspirations for good- 


| ness on earth, and our hopes of happiness in 


heaven; had we not the faculty of communicating 
from mind to mind the great truth of nature, the 
great discoveries of her laws, the great facts of 
the world’s experience and skill; in short, were 
we without the 
all the other powers we now possess, “what 
”» Dumb! dumb! 
Dumb 


power of language, though with 
thrice-mocked fools were we! 
Dumb the honeyed lips of love! the 
Dumb the big, 
Dumb the rap- 


thrilling tongue of friendship! 

burning heart of philanthrophy ! 
Dumb the great, broad 
soul of genius! dumb! dumb! What a world 
would it be, with nothing but the inarticulate 
and brute bleatings, the uncouth and unmeaning 
noises of the animal instinct, to indicate the won- 
derful workings of the intelligent, immortal soul! 
Without language, how could we endure to live ? 
“OQ God !” we should implore, “give our souls a 
voice, or let us die !” 

Since, then, speech is so important a faculty of 
our nature, is it not surprising that we treat it so 
slightly, and so rarely cast a thought on its cul- 
ture ? indeed, that, so far from taking pains to 
improve the voice, we tone it down to a cold 
mannerism, for fear of offending against taste, by 
expressing in it any emotion ? Hardly any one 
reads or speaks even as well as he might, ashamed 
of his own heartbeats, afraid of betraying the 
weakness of his soul! So far from following na- 
ture, we do not even follow art, nature’s first 
cousin. 

Nearly all the elocution we have left, is among 
the little children before the voice has yet learned 
to play hypocrite for the heart. Listen to them 
in their unconstrained plays; in their little bursts 
of joy; in their moments of sorrow; in their 
living earnestness and artless enthusiasm; and 
learn what is lost in becoming men and women. 
Elocution is one of the most natural of arts—if 
the solecism may be allowed ; for it would hardly 
require to be learned at all, if men did not have 
to unlearn their false education, to get back to na- 
ture’s truths. The art of elocution is almost born 
in us; and it is only by the most culpable negli- 
gence, the most shameful perversion, that the 
majority of men and women can not speak with 
half the naturalness, force, and eloquence of little 
children. The slow, frigid, monotonous way we 
have of learning to read, together with the cold 
conventionalities of society, which curdle the 
milk of human kindness—makes us mere talking- 
machines, with rusty springs and broken cogs. 

It is high time that we all set about learning to 
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talk, 
dren will have the least to learn. 
imitative art; and if bad examples of manner 
and pronunciation are set before the young, we 
may expect a generation of bad, unnatural, vul- 
gar talkers. If the mother, in her unreflecting 
fondness, persists in mispronouncing, miscalling, 
misplacing, and missing every thing of propriety 
in talking to her babe, she must not be surprised 
if the child contracts a dialect that no mortal ex- 
cept the mother can comprehend. If mothers 
only knew their mother tongue, and used it, 
teachers of elocution would be little needed; 
every child would grow up with correct and ele- 


men, women, and children; and the chil- 
Talking is an 


gant habits of speech; and elocutionary training | 
filled their souls with the glories 6f virtue and 


would be confined to practicing the voice in com- 
pass and power. But now, all is wrong; articu- 
lation, accent, emphasis, pitch, all wrong. 
many public speakers, even of reputation, can we 
find, that do the English language half justice ? 
The English is a noble old speech, and, well 
played upon by tongue, teeth, lips, lungs, is capa- 
ble of the highest music; but slighted, hissed, 


How 


slurred, sputtered, it is the most abominable jar- | 


gon on the face of the earth. Unlike some of 


the sunny languages of Europe, it requires con- 


siderable effort to speak it, because of its abund- | 
ance in sharp consonants; but this very effort | 


required to enunciate it, imparts one of its chief 
excellences—manly and dignified In 
this quality perhaps it is preéminent over all the 
other civilized tongues; and this makes it pecu- 
liarly the language of oratory. 

What a shame that it is not more cultivated ! 
Ever those with whom public speaking is a pro- 
fession, pay as little attention to it, by and for it- 
self, as does the editor of a daily journal to his 
dilapidated and superannuated goose-quill. If 
one intends to appear before the public in the ca- 


energy. 


pacity of singer or of performer on some musical 
instrument, he studies and practices for years; 
but, if he wishes to become a public speaker, he 
mounts the stump and bellows away. One of the 
highest, perhaps the very highest of arts—the 
most efficient for influencing the world, the most 
glorious for the successful artist—he undertakes to 
practice without any apprenticeship—indeed with- 
out seeming to suspect that apprenticeship is nec- 
essary. 

That was not the method of the ancients. At 
old Athens and Rome, orators were trained for the 
forum with as much care and painstaking, as 
gladiators were for the arena. There, a young 
man with no other education in speaking than 
that acquired from the mother’s lips, could not 
palm himself on the people for an orator, could 








not win and hold the public ear, tuned as it was 


to the correct, masterly, magnificent eloquence of 
a Demosthenes or a Cicero. There, language 
was, in itself, a fine art, a high art, pursued with 
the same assiduity with which music, painting, or 
sculpture is in modern days. Even the rabble of 
Rome, even the fishwomen of Athens, were critics 
in the niceties of their spoken language. Then 
the orators were the first-rate powers of civiliza- 
tion. They met the people, face to face, in the 
wide amphitheaters, on the great market-spaces, 
and electrified them with “truths of power in 
words immortal.” They fired them with the hot 
ardor of patriotism; froze them with horror of 
crime; inspired them with splendid heroism; 
renown. Then there were no no 
books between them and the people ; they swayed 
the world by the living voice—climbed to the top 
of influence and fame by the golden rounds of 


newspapers, 


| great utterance. 


And not only then, but always, have orators, 


| the men with tongues of flame, been the mighty 


of the nations. ‘They have been the great rev- 
olutionists, the great reformers, the great, living 
influences to 

“ Thunderstrike the worlds 


Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals.” 


; And the orator, the true orator, will always be in 


the front rank of glurious names. And his glory 
has this advantage; it is a living, breathing, pres- 
ent reality while he lives. It is not postponed to 
a degenerate, vicious, vain posterity; but it is his 
own, to do good with and bless his fellow-men. 
But all can not be orators; yet all can cultivate 
the voice to a surprising degree of excellence— 
and it is the duty of all to do so. As was before 
remarked, no faculty is conferred in vain; every 
faculty is given to be educated to its utmost; 


for in this very education do we find our best 
But especially 


health and tenderest happiness. 
is this true of so important a faculty as that of 
speech. It is by this we are discriminated as hu- 
man: many an orang-outang stands on two 
legs as straight upright as we. The definition of 
a man may be, that he is a perpendicular animal 
with an articulate voice. 

But it is due to physical health, that we give 
the vocal organs thorough training and exercise. 
If culture of the veice were general among us, 
“Cherry Pectoral” would soon cease to stare at 
the reader of every village newspaper in the land, 
and cod-liver oil would be remanded to its legiti- 

| mate use—tbat of shortening pie-crust—and con- 
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sumption become a thing unknown. Our lungs 
are not enough exercised; this is what ails the 
nation, especially the female portion. The Ger- 
mans very rarely: have diseased lungs; it is be- 
cause they exercise them much in singing. Ex- 
ercise of the lungs in elocutionary training has a 
still more beneficial effect, as it is more energetic 
and general. If for nothing else, then, than phys- 
ical health, every one would find advantage in 
the constant practice of elocution. 

But he who speaks well, in public or private, 
has incalculable advantages over him who speaks 
ill, both for benefiting others and himself. <A 
good address is a letter of recommendation, is the 
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to get out of patients, know that words, rightly and 
fitly uttered, are the best medicines in the world ; 
that the speechopathic practice is the best of all 
pathies, and that vocal tonics are more efficient, 
in many cases, than Peruvian bark or eight-dollar 
brandy. 

Let the gentleman, him whose desire it is to be 
gentleman as well as to seem gentleman—to be 
respected and admired for his address rather than 


for his dress—let him learn to give graceful ex- 


adage; and whoever can speak correctly and | 


gracefully, will generally go for all he is worth, 
and sometimes more; while ever so much talent, 
obstructed and obscured by a stammering,.bung- 
ling manner, will remain in the background for- 
ever. 

But not only should every gentleman and lady 
be skilled in the art of elegant and eloquent con- 


versation, but every citizen of the republic should | 


be able, on occasion, to speak in public with pro- 
priety and effect. And such ability might be at- 
tained by almost every one that would set to 
work with a will in the employment of the 
means. Most especially should those who are 
often called upon and expected to speak, those 
with whom speaking is a profession, or an element 
of their profession—especially should they learn 
to speak. 
instruct and edify his audience—has no right to in- 
sult their intelligence, and offend their ears with 
bad grammar, bad rhetoric, bad manner, and bad 
pronunciation. 

Let the preacher of the Gospel, him whose 
calling it is to pierce the soul with arrowy words 
of fire; to warn against the terrible consequences 
of sin; to depict the raptures and felicities of im- 
mortality in heaven; to comfort the afflicted, and 
inspire with heavenly hope the bosom of earthly 
despair—let the preacher consider the gift of 
speech as a talent intrusted to him by God, to be 
cultivated and improved for the advantage of im- 
mortal spirits. 

Let the lawyer, him whose office it is to plead 
the cause of. injured innocence and offended jus- 
tice ; to hold up crime to the execration of the 


The orator—whose province it is to | 








world; to stand earnestly and eloquently between | 


revenge and mercy—let him not be satisfied short 
of perfection in oratory; let him make practical 
elocution a part of his daily business, and perse- 
vere toward a lofty standard of excellence through 
life. 

Let the physician, him whose virtue it is*never 


pression to the soul of a gentleman—learn to talk 
gentleman, and he will be recognized, even through 
the obscuring apparel of a clown. 

For a lady there is a cosmetic better than “ Pa- 
phian Lotion,” better than “Balm of a Thousand 
Flowers;” a charm that never withers; an ac- 
complishment that is a lasting pleasure; a spell 
that will move and fascinate even though the 
bloom has paled upon the cheek, and the sparkle 
dimmed in the eye: it is woman’s voice, culti- 
vated to purity and melody, and fluted forth from 
woman’s heart. 


——__—_2@e-———— 


THAT HUNDRED-BARREL WHALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WHALING AND FISHING,” “ STORIES 


OF THE ISLAND WORLD,” ETC. 

\ of the Pacific famous for very large sperm 
whales. It has been remarked by experienced 
whalemen, that certain parts of the southern seas 
are favorite resorts for certain classes or sizes of the 
spermaceti whale. Thus the Mozambique Chan- 
nel has been long known as a gathering place for 
schools of young whales—calves, old enough to 
get along without their mothers. The eastern 
coast of Madagascar, and the adjacent portions of 
the Indian Ocean, are famous for their “ forty-bar- 
rel bulls,” a class of fish just in the prime of life, 
and who very often make a most desperate re- 
sistance to the attacks of their enemy—man. 
The Sooloo Sea, and the waters surrounding the 
Island of Ceylon, have been for some time noted as 
favorite haunts for cow whales, who probably con- 
gregate in those quiet seas to be delivered of their 
young. And, finally, the coasts of the great 
island of New Holland are rendered famous to 
American sperm whalemen, because there have 
been met and killed some of the largest sperm 
whales whose capture is on record. 

Almost every captain, mate, or boat-steerer who 
has spent a season “on” New Holland will tell 
you tough stories of monster fish taken, or at least 
seen and struck; therefore, not unfrequently these 
large whales show fight, and make good their 
escape, all the art and daring of their would-be 


E were cruising “on New Holland,” a part 















































captors, to the contrary notwithstanding. A sperm 
whale who shall “turn out” forty barrels of oil, 
is deemed of average size. On Madagascar, or in 
fact the Indian 
Oceans, a sixty-barrel fish is thought large. 


Pacific 


How 


any where else in or 


then must the eyes of a genuine blubber-hunter | 


THAT HUNDRED-BARREL WHALE. 


glisten when he sees stretched out before him the | 


vast length and huge bulk of a hundred-barrel 
What sacrifices will he not make, what 
toil undergo, what danger encounter, to secure so 


whale! 


rich a prize! 


It was our third month on New Holland. 


Hitherto we had seen but few whales, and suc- 


ceeded in taking but two, which together made 
but ninety barrels of oil. Our captain, as arrant 
and devoted an old blubber-hunter as ever sent 
lance to a whale’s life, had finished his last cruise 


upon this ground. The closing exploit of that 


cruise had been the capture of a whale, which | 


had turned out no less than one hundred and 
seven barrels. Firmly believing in the literal 
truth of the old adage, that “there are as fine fish 
in the sea as ever were caught,” the skipper had 
returned to these latitudes, at the beginning of our 
present cruise, with a vow not to leave his ground 
till he got another hundred-barrel fish. 

Unlikely as seemed the chances of such a piece 
of good fortune, to one who could view the mat- 
ter calmly, the captain adhered to his vow, and 
the conviction upon which it was founded. 
mate remonstrated, the boat-steerers laughed, the 
crew swore “the old man” was insane; but all to 
no purpose. 

“That hundred-barrel whale is on tie ground 
enough we shall 
find him,” was the answer to remonstrance, grin, 
or jest. 

Erelong “that hundred-barrel whale” was a 
by-word on board. 
to come to pass was compared to it. 

“Tsay, Bill, when are you going to pay me that 
tobacco you owe me ?” asked one. 

“When we get that hundred-barrel whale,” 
would be the ready answer. 

“T wonder when the cook will learn to boil his 
duff properly ?” shouted a discontent one day at 
dinner, in the cook’s hearing. 

“When we get that hundred-barrel whale,” re- 
plied the sable functionary. 

“When are you going to wash your face, and 
put on a clean shirt ?’ inquired the mate one 


somewhere, and if we look long 


o 


Every thing most unlikely 


The | 


morning, of an especially dirty specimen of in- | 


cipient whalemanhood, who bore no slight resem- 
blance to a perambulating potato-patch. 

“When we get that hundred-barrel whale, sir,” 
he replied, demurely, winking at the mate. 
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In fact, any thing which it was desirable to 
have indefinitely postponed, was pretty sure to 
have this limit fixed to its fulfillment. 

The skipper heard much of this “ faithless 
talk,” as he used to call it. He bore it good-na- 
turedly, never doubting for a moment, himself, of 
the ultimate fulfillment of his hopes. 

But the fun grew almost beyond his endurance 
whenever we raised whales. Then the slightest 
allusion made to that unfortunate “ hundred-barrel 
whale” was frowned down by him, and not even 
the mate ventured to hazard in his hearing a guess 
at the probable size of the fish in sight. 

We had not seen whales for some ten days, 
when one evening just at sunset, as the mast-head 
men were descending for the night from their 
airy perch, one stopped short in the rigging, and 
shouted, 

“There blows, by all that’s good and bad; 
just under our lee !” 

All hands were in a moment on the rail and in 
the rigging. The whale, a lone fish—an evidence 
that he is old and large—was in plain sight from 
the main rigging, not more than half a mile off. 
The skipper and mate ascended to the mainyard, 
and thence examined leviathan with the spy-glass. 
There was but little said. All felt convinced 
that it was a very large whale. But as the size 
of the fish was a forbidden topic, we were silent 
upon this point. Yet, as the mate jumped down 
on deck, some who had gathered near the gang- 
way, heard him whisper to the third mate, with 
an oath, that that was the biggest fish he had ever 
seen in his life. 

“OQ for one half-hour’s daylight!” sighed the 
captain, as he descended to the deck. 

As this was not, however, to be had, we did the 
next best thing under the circumstances—short- 
ened sail, as nviselessly as possible, and lay to till 
daylight next morning, in hopes that the whale 
might then be still in sight. If the truth could 
be known, that night would be found to have 
been one of the longest, and most agonizing in 
the life of our skipper. He was a silent, med- 
itative, and, like most old whalemen, somewhat 
impassive man, not easily moved to any violent 
exhibitions of feeling. He gave his orders for 
the night in an easy tone, and in most: things 
acted as though nothing had occurred beyond the 
But after sup- 
Sing- 
ing, the usual after-supper amusement in a whale- 


usual dull routine of whaling life. 
per he began to grow fidgety and nervous. 


ship’s forecastle, was prohibited— 
“Till after we get that hundred-barrel whale,” 


said an unfeeling fellow in the captain’s hear- 


ing. 
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All unnecessary noise was strictly forbidden. 
The customary creaking of the yards, as they 
chafed against the rigging, was a torture to the 
captain, and several times during the night he 


had the yard-mats greased in hope to lessen the 


noise. Orders were given to make no noise when | 


calling the watch. The bell was not struck all 
night. No lights were allowed upon deck. In 
short, every possible evidence to the whale of our 


presence in his vicinity was carefully sought to | 


be hindered. 

We, the crew, slept as soundly as men with 
good appetites and average consciences usually 
do. The officers, after sitting up awhile, in com- 
pliment to the captain’s evident anxiety, also be- 
took themselves to their berths, and gave tokens, 
by their snoring, of their devotion to the god 
Morpheus. But the captain, for him there was 
this night no sleep. A bed had been arranged 


for him on the break of the poop. Here he lay | 


down, for half an hour at a time, ever and anon 
starting up fitfully, and running aloft, or climbing 
out upon the jib-boom end, to listen for a possible 
spout, which should announce to his anxious 
mind that our desired prize was not yet out of 
reach. 

Day at last dawned. There is but little twi- 
light in those latitudes, and promptly at six 
o’clock the sun rose above the waters stretched 
along the horizon, and cast his yellow rays over 
the ocean. All hands were quickly on deck, and 
a fair half were in the rigging, when a joyful cry 
from the skipper proclaimed the presence of a 
whale. 


“There he blows!” he repeated in delighted | 


tones, as at intervals of nearly a minute the bushy 
spout of a sperm whale appeared above the blue 
wave. 

“Tt must be a large whale, by the length of 
time between his spouts,” said the third mate, 
who was getting his boat ready. 

The whale was about three miles off. The 
morning was beautiful, but rather bad for whal- 
ing. It was a dead calm, and the sea, almost mo- 
tionless, displayed a surface as smooth and shin- 
ing as glass. Such days delight the landsman. 
To the whaleman they forebode unusual care in 
the approach, usual ill-success, and a long day’s 
chase after galled whales. 

We watched the whale through his spoutings. 
He sounded, and remained the long space of sev- 
enty minutes beneath the surface. Again he 
spouted—this time seventy-five times ! 


Meantime we had gotten our breakfast. The | 
boats were already lowered half-way down, and | 
as the cry of “there goes flukes” proclaimed | 
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leviathan’s descent to the ocean’s depths, we 
| eagerly leaped into the boats, and set out for the 
| spot where it was expected he would next make 
his appearance. 

It is unnecessary to say that the plan of attack 
had been arranged before leaving the vessel. The 
| captain led the van, and chose the place he 
thought most favorable. Each of the others 
chose his berth, and there we lay, oars peaked, 
paddles in hand, ears and eyes strained, to catch 
the first sound or sight of the expected prize. 

The minutes seemed hours as we thus lay in 
waiting. Eyes, first directed in sanguine expect- 
ancy to the waters in our immediate vicinity, 
shortly took in a large circuit, fearing the whale 
might have already risen, and at an unexpected 
distance. Faces, but now shining with eagerness 
for the onset, grew long and sober, with hope de- 
ferred. One and another grew weary with look- 
ing out, and reclined lazily in the boat, leaving 
the out-look to the officers. But— 

“There blows,” said our boat-steerer, pointing 
to where, indeed, the faint spray of a whale’s 
| spout was just reuniting itself with the sea. ‘The 
fish was full half a mile off. 

“Tt’s our chance,” said the mate—in whose boat 
the writer was bow-oarsman—to the third mate, 


who was our partner-boat for this occasion. “ Let 
there be no racing. I will go out and fasten. 
You follow close in my wake, to be ready in case 
| of accident.” 

The whale lay almost motionless upon the 
| placid surface. An occasional spout was the only 
token of life about him. We dared not use our 
oars. Paddles, provided for such occasions as 
this, were therefore used. Sitting upon the gun- 
wale of the boat, with our faces to the whale, we 
| paddled on might and main. The third mate 
| followed grumblingly in our wake. The other 
two boats were some distance astern. In twenty 
minutes we were within a critical distance of our 
| fish. All was now a silence as of death. The 
scene was most exciting. There lay the fish, un- 
conscious of approaching danger, now heaving his 
vast body a little above the surface, now slowly 
burying his head beneath the wave, as he lazily 
forged ahead, and anon emitting a bushy mass of 
spray, with a loud resonant spout, whose increas- 
ing volume of sound struck pleasantly upon our 
ears, as evidence of our nearer approach. Mean- 
time we dipped our paddles silently into the 
water, each man intently viewing the huge fish 
before us, and with compressed lips, and strained 
muscles, urging the boat ahead. 

“Pull, you rascals!’ whispered the mate—then 
“O, what a back !” 
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“Show your blood, my bully men!” then— 
“Look, what a head !” 

“Do put me on this time! 
hump !” 

“Lay out your muscles, i. nal What 
flukes !” 

And now we are almost over the broad flukes. 
Still—so silent has been our approach—the whale 
The 
boat-steerer has put away his paddle, and now 
and up- 


Just see that 


wallows on, in ignorance of our presence. 


stands, with determined countenance 
lifted iron, firmly balanced in the bow. 

Now the mate, with one or two lusty strokes of 
his steering-oar, lays the boat around. We drop 
The boat still nears him. No one 
All eyes are riveted upon the whale. 


our paddles. 
dares move. 
Why don’t he dart ? each mentally asks himself. 
Now— 

“Give it to him, you, sir!” and as the iron is 
darted deep into his side— 

“And the other one, quick !” 

A quick, sharp stroke of the whale’s flukes 
upon the water, covering us with spray, and then 
he throws those flukes high out of the water, and 
with the velocity almost, it appears, of light, sounds 
bottomward. 

“Wet line! wet line!” is shouted, as the line 
flies smoking over the bow. 

“Come here, quick, and bend on your line !” 

The third mate instantly reaches us his line. 
It is scarce united to ours, when the last flake is 
torn out of the tub, and with undiminished speed 
the line rushes out over the bows of the third 
mate’s boat. 

Down, down, down, sounded the whale, with a 
velocity which can scarce be imagined. Five 
lines were out, and part of the sixth, before the 
slackened speed showed that he had ceased from 
his downward course, and was now ascending to- 
ward daylight. 
several lines, it is usual for each boat to haul in 
its own, and then pass the end to the next boat. 
We were, therefore, once more the fast boat, when 
the line was hauled in. The others immediately 
began to work upon the whale. The skipper 
fastened to him, putting two irons in solidly, “ for 
fear of accidents.” As he sounded to such a 
depth, it was thought best that the other two 
boats should play loose, reserving their lines to 
bend on to the others. 

On feeling the captain’s irons in his flesh, the 
whale rolled over on his side, and, open-mouthed, 
He missed her and 
On rising again, the 
Being a 


made a dart for the boat. 
sounded to a little distance. 
second mate proceeded to lance him. 
loose boat, he pulled up boldly. 
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however, had his eye upon him. As the boat ap- 
proached, he gave two or three violent blows on 
the water with his flukes, and then rushed toward 
the boat, flinging his long, formidable jaw about, 
and making the white water fly in all direc- 
tions. 

“Stern off! stern !—back water, Mr. Brown!” 
shouted the captain, who was anxiously watching 
Too late. The crew 
did their best, but with a persistence somewhat 


the actions of the whale. 


unusual in a sperm whale, he came on after, and 
finally struck the boat a blow under the bow, 
In the same moment, 
however, the second mate gave him a lance, 
which ought, and it been long 
enough, have reached his life. On feeling the 
boat, the whale seemed to grow frantic. He 
struck out wildly in all directions, and for a few 
moments we, the lookers-on, lost sight of the in- 


which stove a hole in her. 


would, had 


jured boat, in the spray and white water, and 
gave her up for lost. The crew, however, had 
hastily stuffed their shirts in the hole in the bow, 
and continued backing astern till they were clear 
of the whale, who still enveloped himself in a 
mass of foam, spray, and white water. 

“T wonder if he is not going in his flurry ?” 
was asked more than once. But that was too 
good to be true. 

By lashing their oars across the boat, and setting 
two men to bail, the crew of the disabled boat 
were soon in condition to paddle away from the 


| immediate scene of combat, toward the ship. 


In cases where a whale takes out | 


| 


| still. 





The whale, ' 


They were forced to be unw‘’“‘ng lookers-on at the 
battle. 

“Let me try him this time,” asked the third 
mate of the skipper. 

“T will engage his attention, and you may 
lance him if you can. I will try and put in a 
lance, too,” was the answer. 

Accordingly, the skipper pulled his boat square 
on the whale, who could, of course, see such an 
approach. This time, to our surprise, he lay quite 
The third mate, meantime, approached 


from ahead, and unperceived by the fish. The 


| boats were yet perhaps half a ship’s length off, 


when the whale turned suddenly, and became 
aware of the presence of one more boat than he 
had reckoned for. With fury in every action, he 
instantly backed toward the captain’s boat. This 
is one of the ugliest maneuvers a whale has in his 
power. He can back very fast, and as he is in 
such case continually and violently striking out 
with his flukes, there is scarcely a chance to get 
out of his way. In vain the captain’s crew 
backed water; in vain they tugged at the oars; 
in vain the steering-oar was wielded to throw the 
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boat clear. There was no time for any thing but 
speedy becking. In a moment the boat was 
struck. This time no sooner was she struck than 
the whale sunk beneath the wave. 

“Back water yet! back water for your lives !” 


shouted the captain, “the whale is right under us.” 


“Stand by to jump out, but back, I say, men !” 
he continued, as, lance in hand, he peered over 
the bow of the now fast-filling boat, to discover if 
possible the precise locality of the whale. 

“Here he comes! Jump, every one of you! 
It’s no use to try to get the boat clear !” 

The words were not out of his mouth, when, 
with a crash, the boat was flung high in air, oars, 
line-tubs, water-breakers, irons, and lances falling 
in all directions, as she herself returned to the 
water a shattered wreck. Two of the crew were 
carried up in her, but spilled out before she 
reached the water. 
the moment when she was struck. 
was the last on the boat. He saw the whale, and 
bravely put a lance into him, at the imminent risk 
of his own life. 

The whale had come up head-foremost, under 
the boat, and striking her about amidship, sent 
her at least ten feet into the air. 
plete wreck. 

The captain got into the second mate’s boat, 
and took charge of her. The rest of the crew 
were picked up by the already wrecked third 
mate’s boat, which was now pulled to a safer dis- 
tance from the scene of combat. 

“Pull up, men,” said our skipper, when the 
whale was once more quiet. It was a maneuver 
now performed with considerable caution. 

“Do you keep in his sight, and engage his at- 
tention, and I will try to give him his death,” was 
the order given to our boat. 
toward the infuriate beast, which no sooner saw 
us than he “came for us.” 

“Stern all!” was the cry again, nearly too late. 
Open-mouthed he rushed toward us, and our fate 
seemed sealed, when our stroke oarsman, in des- 
peration, lifted his oar, and darted it deep down 
the whale’s gullet. At that he snapped together 
his awful-looking jaws, and sank beneath the 
boat, only, however, to rise again with renewed 
vigor and fury, and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion to make for our boat. 
He seemed to understand our motions perfectly, 
and gave us no chance to turn the boat away 
from him. For full ten minutes he each mo- 
ment threatened our instant annihilation. 

But, look, the captain comes at last. “ Pull 
me on, boys!” he shouted—“I’ll kill him, or he 
shall. kill me!” 


The captain 


She was a com- 
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The rest had jumped out, in | 


We pulled down | 


We sterned off again. | 





To the mate: “Keep him a little longer en- 
gaged, and let me rush on him. Then I’ll finish 
him. Pull, pull, I tell you—no hesitation !” 

They pulled him directly on. The boat’s bow 


struck the side of ghe furious leviathan with such 


force as to knock®@fhe men from their seats. Still 
we were backing off with might and main. But 


| as the captain’s boat struck the whale’s side, the 
skipper plunge! a long right whale lance into his 
life, and with a huge start and quiver, our enemy 
stopped in mid-course. 

“There ’s blood!” was the joyful cry, when he 
next shouted. 

“Stern all for your lives! he’s in his flurry !” 
was now the cry. We paid out line and lay off 
while the huge fish struggled with death. 

In a few minutes all was over. The whalelay 

| on his side, “ fins up,” and we were victors. 
Three cheers from ship and boats attested-our 
The whale made one hundred and two bar- 
rels. He measured sixty-seven feet in length. 
His flukes covered our main deck. His teeth— 
would have furnished half a dozen dentists with 
a life-long supply of ivory. A noble specimen— 
that Hundred-Barrel Sperm Whale. 


joy. 





@o——_ 


THE INDIAN’S TWO SOULS. 
\ HEN an Indian corpse is put in a coffin, 
the lid is tied down, and not nailed. 
ing it in the grave, the rope or string is. loosed. 


among the tribes of the Lake-Algonquins, 
On deposit- 


The reason they give for this, is, that the soul may 
have free egress from the body. 

Over the top of the grave a covering of cedar 
bark is put, to shed the rain. This is roof-shaped, 
and the whole structure looks, slightly, like a 
house in miniature. It has gable-ends. Through 
one of these, being the head, an aperture is cut. 
On asking a Chippewa why this was done, he re- 
plied, “To allow the soul to pass out and in.” 

“T thought,” I replied, “that you believed that 
the soul went up from the body at the time of 
death, to a lan’ of happiness. How, then, can it 
remain in the body ?” 

“There are two souls,” replied the Indian phi- 





losopher. 

“ How can this be, my friend ?” 

“Tt is easily explained,” said he. “You know 
| that, in dreams, we pass over wide countries, and 
| see hills, and lakes, and mountains, and many 
| scenes which pass before our eyes, and affect us. 
| Yet, at the same time, our bodies do not stir, and 
| there is a soul left with the body—else it would 
| be dead. So, you perceive, it must be another 
| soul that accompanies us.” 



































A LYRIC FOR CHRISTMAS EVE. 


A LYRIC FOR CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER, 


THERE ’S a low brown cottage 
By the rolling nat 
Shivering by its hearth-stone, 
One of sorrow’s daughters 
Sits in weary silence, 
Pale and broken-hearted, 
Thinking, O how sadly, 
Of the dear departed ! 
When the summer breezes 
O’er the bay were breathing, 
All the crested tide-waves 
Into spirals wreathing, 
Then the much-loved husband, 
Then the son so cherished, 
O’er the gleaming waters 
Sailed away and perished. 
Brave they were and fearless ; 
With the raving billow 
Toying, as the zephyr 
Sporteth with the willow. 
And the stricken mourner 
Weepeth, sorroweth ever— 
“QO, my son! my husband 
Are ye lost forever?” 
Back and forward rocking, 
By the lonely hearth, 
Sits the silent widow, 
Heedless of the mirth 
Of the wild winds, mingling 
With the ocean’s roar, 
Waking tinkling echoes 
All along the shore. 
All the merry clamor 
Of the Christmas bells, 
All the touching story 
That their music tells, 
To her mournful hearing 
Speaketh but of sorrow— 
Of the hopeless present— 
Of a sad to-morrow. 
Is it fancy only ? 
Or her heart, that true 
To the older music 
Throbbing through the new, 
Hears the oars, just beating 
Up the sheltered cove, 
Strike the sacred numbers 
Of her buried love? 
No. It is not fancy; 
Let the fireside brighten ! 
Bid its cheering radiance 
All the rude shore lighten! 
For the bark lamented 
Breasteth still the foam, 
O’er the moonlit waters 
Steereth straight for home. , 


Come down where the billows 
In the soft light glisten ; 

Are ye fond of music? 
Listen! only listen! 
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To a Christmas carol, 

Blithely, sweetly chanted, 
Thrilling every cranny 

By the frost-king haunted. 
*T is a grateful pean 

From the heart outswelling ; 
All the mother’s rapture, 

All the wife’s love telling ; 
There are manly voices 

Mingling in the strain— 
Joys and hopes unspoken 

In its glad refrain. 


———2§e—————— 


PASSED AWAY. 
A SERMON TRANSPOSED. 
BY AUGUSTA YOORE. 

THE years, the years! they have passed away; 
They have gone like the clouds of a summer’s day; 
They came, they grew, full-orbed they rolled; 
They waned, they died, and their tale is told. 
Years that upon us in deed and thought, 
With the might and power of eternity wrought, 
Whose marks we shall carry for evermore, 


' Dissolve like dew; and their work is o’er. 


The days, the days! with a gentle swell 
Comes over the ocean their soft, sweet knell ; 
Slipped from the cables the bright days glide 


| One by one o’er the shoreless tide, 





Drifting away with an airy speed, 

Beating faint measures as they recede, 

We may call them long on the ocean shore, 
They will answer not; they are ours no more. 
Awe! fall the tones of the dirge of years, 

An anthem too solemn and grand for tears, 
Pealing tremendous o’er time’s rough sea, 

And echoing back from eternity. 

But the dying days have a gentler tone, 

Yet each hath a voice which is all its own, 

And they faintly sigh of the by-gone hours, 
Fragrant and frail as the summer flowers ; 

Of the friends and familiars so gay at morn, 
Whose presence and help have at evening gone; 
Of the homes that at morning were glad and bright, 
Where faces lie covered which were their light— 
For still as life lengthens the shadows fall, 


| Anu the past gathers treasures for one and for all, 
| As the hopes that were born, that grew ripe, and died, 


Float out, as the days, on the ebbing tide. 
Gorgeous and grand are the shrines afar, 

But no temple is builded as some days are; 

Of marvelous fancies a verdant throng, 

Of deeds in whose doing the heart grows strong ; 
Of thoughts too mighty for words to tell, 

Of feelings deeper than thoughts’ proud swell— 
Ah! where do such glories of picture blaze, 

As those which are painted on single days? 

As to the horizon they softly move, 

We follow their motions with yearning love; 
Would hold them back as they near the brink, 
But there in the sunset the light days sink. 

And with them how many we loved have gone— 
Loved ! nay, love—for the love lives on, 

To shine on the memory of those that were, 
Like lamps that are lit at a sepulcher. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A DEAF AND DUMB 
TEACHER. 
BY JOE, THE JERSEY MUTE. 
POWER OF EXAMPLE. 
LL men have more or less defects of temper. 
Perfection of heart and mind is not to be ex- 
pected in the present state of society. It were 
folly to look for a perfect specimen of morality, 
among a people descended from the apostate, 
Adam. My besetting sin is a natural propensity 
to irritability of temper. 

One of my scholars was a little boy, active and 
smart. He seemed to have been endowed by na- 
ture with a docile temper and a tender heart. 
He had been under my care more than one year. 


At first his conduct was exemplary ; but afterward | 
| seemed to be something frightful. 


he became quite cross, and showed, by his treat- 
ment of his school-fellows, 2n anxious desire to 
force them into submission. No idea can be 
formed of my feeling at his transformation from 
an angel into a devil, by those who never have 
employed themselves in instructing children. I 
had always treated him kindly, and had exerted 
the highest generosity in encouraging him. But 
how could I account for the altered manners of 
the boy, who was once the delight of my soul? 
I for the life of me could not discover the cause 
of his conduct. ‘True, he had not given me the 
slightest cause for my personal displeasure ; that 
is to say, he had never offended me personally ; 


. . . . | 

but he treated his companions brutally, kicking | 
| , 

words. I began with the word “good,” and made 


and biting them without provocation. 

One day after my school was dismissed, I de- 
sired the boy to remain in my room, telling him 
that I wished to speak with him. He complied 
with my request, without betraying the least de- 
gree of ill-humor. I took his hand between 
mine, and told him that he did not treat his 
school-mates as he ought to. He locked up into 
my face with an expression of astonishment, and 
inquired what I meant. I told him that he often 
bit and kicked them when there was no cause 
for it. 

“My dear teacher,” said the boy, with some 
confusion in his face, “I am sorry for it, and 
promise you that I will not do it again. You, 
sir, were so often angry, and so often reproached 
my companions—all for their trifling errors—that 
I finally came to the conclusion tha‘ I had a right 
to render evil for evil.” 

I discovered here the cause of the boy’s de- 
linquency. I told him that I wished I had 
known it before; and after some further parley 
with him, I sent him out to join his companions 
in their sports. 





| ally and strictly” true. 





It behooves 
teachers to set a good éxample to the children in- 
trusted to their care. 


Now, the secret is out at last. 


A JUVENILE GENIUS. 


The story which I am going to relate, is “ liter- 
Were I to enter into a 
minute description of the circumstances leading 
to my acquaintance with the hero of the follow- 
ing story, I would commit a great waste of paper 
and ink, to say nothing of the wear and tear of 
the “gray goose-quill.” Suffice it to say, that I 
endeavored to teach him for several months. He 
lost his hearing by scarlet fever, at five years of 
age, but retained the power of speech in some 
degree. His person was ill-proportioned, espe- 
cially the lower part of his visage,'in which there 
His temper 
was none of the mildest. Nothing is known of 
his parentage. He told me, and I can not say 
whether it is a mere fabrication or not, that his 
brother lived in one of the isles of Sandwich. 
His perceptive faculties were so active as to enable 
him to imitate any thing, signs for instance, to 
great perfection, without any help of mine. He 
was the most loquacious lad I ever knew. He 
was, as he assured me, fifteen years of age. Not- 
withstanding his youthfulness, he had seen much 
of the world, and could speak for hours without 
tiring his hearers, and possessed a peculiarly 
happy talent for describing men and things. 

I tried, first of all, to teach him to connect 


him parse it after the following fashion : “God is 
good. Some apples are good. Mr. H. is a good 
man.” I then ordered him to compose a few sen- 
tences in which the word good should be intro- 
duced. He wrote, “Tea is God good.” I asked 
him what he meant by calling tea “God good.” 
He drew himself up with a knowing wink of his 
eye, and said that tea was no less good than God. 
On another occasion he wrote, “ Wine is bad sin 
hell.” I asked him what he meant; to which he 
made answer to the effect that wine was as bad as 
the sins of hell. At another time he wrote, “A 
man went to house beg an apple and ate it;” 
which, as I understood from his gestures, signified 
thus: A man went to a house, and begged the lady 
of the house for an apple. She gaveittohim. He 
ate tt. 

His manner of writing, it will be seen, was al- 
together unintelligible, and betrayed a total igno- 





rance of the rules of grammar, and yet he would 
talk to you for an hour, and you would have 
thought that he had read as much as the most 
| laborious students. He told me that the most 
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eloquent sermons were manufactured out of a brain 
heated by gin. Instances have been known of 
preachers who could not make so good a sermon 
as when they were a little excited with wine. 
My pupil said that the tobacco manufacturing 
business was more profitable than most othe 
trades, as tobacco and cigars had remained in use 
from time immemorial, and would, as long as the 
earth existed. He asserted that it was possible 
to teach a lion to dance, though ungracefully. 
The weight of its body, and its hard bones, he 
said, rendered it incapable of dancing gracefully. 
In speaking of wines, he said that pure Port wine 
was as rare as pure water. I inquired what he 
meant by “pure water.’ He replied that the 
water which we, of Philadelphia, drank, came 
from a river spoiled with manure, and with the 
carcasses of cats and dogs thrown into it by 
wicked people. He, of course, referred to the 
Schuylkill river. He said he preferred red honey 
to white, because the former contained a greater 
amount of sweet than the latter. He enumerated 
the virtues, as he called them, of “red honey,” 


and, finally, wound up his climax with saying | 


that the red color has a more healthy appearance 
than the white. 

My pupil was offended at the remarks of his 
neighbor relative to his unprepossessing face, and 
threatened to get a pistol and shoot him down. 
I told him that if he killed his adversary, he 
would be hanged by the neck till he was dead. 
The youth answered me that he would ask per- 
mission of the magistrate to kill his opponent, and 
that if the magistrate granted his request, then 
his decision would place him beyond the reach of 
punishment. He thought that every magistrate 
had power to determine such questions. 

When he was brought to me for instruction, a 
gentlemah who accompanied him assured me that 
he had a charming memory, and would take in 
his learning as fast as I could give it to him. I 
rejoiced that I was judged well qualified to teach 
so bright a boy. But I was deceived in the qual- 
ity of his mind; almost every word which I tried 
to plant in his memory, passed clean out of it. 
“What!” said I, “you never can retain in your 
memory what I teach you. Iam tired of you.” 
The dunce answered: “Master, if you will be 
kind enough to give me a little brandy, it will 
sharpen my wits, and enable me to prosecute my 
On a hot 
summer’s day, you know, it is a constant practice 
with farmers and laborers to take a drop of brandy 
as soon as their physical energies give way under 
a burning sun. Brandy confers activity and rapid- 
‘ty in locomotion.” 


studies with greater vigor and success. 


He asked me if tobacco was good to eat. I 
shook my head with a frown upon my brow, and 
denounced it in no mild terms. The fellow re- 
garded me for a few minutes with a broad stare, 
and then said that tobacco ought to be eaten daily 


| in small quantities, because it was useful to destroy 
| the animalcules in the stomach. 





MORAL AND MENTAL DIFFERENCES. 


Moral philosophy, especially as it is connected 
with an intelligent view of the mind, never fails 
to excite a lively interest in the heart of the 
teacher and the student. Where the mind isa 
wilderness, the heart abounds with the milk of 
human kindness ; and examples of this are to be 
found among the gentler portion of creation. 
Beauty of person with dullness of intellect, is 
common among the sex, but in many instances 
the weakness of mind is fully compensated for 
by a more than human gentleness of disposition, a 
virtue which strews flowers on the rugged path of 
life. 

The wife of the great reformer, Luther, was not 
remarkable for intelligence, but her temper was 
gentle, yielding, and cheerful ; qualities which are 
important requisites in the married state. Luther 
loved her to adoration. Dr. Franklin’s wife had 
no pretensions to brilliancy of intellect, but she 
was an excellent housekeeper. 

Tacted as guardian to a little girl, named Sarah, 
fora few years. She was pretty, had bright black 
eyes, with an intellectual cast of countenance, and 
was endued with a gentle and cheerful temper. 
Ner memory was weak ; so weak, indeed, as to be 
unable to retain my instructions for any length of 
time. At times she wept, from a sense of the 
poverty of her mind; but on such occasions I 
would bid her be of good cheer. I had a boy 
who was much her superior in intellect, but was 
not quite as amiable. I cared more for Sarah 
than for him. Tome she seemed a pure being, 
innocent and happy. Her pure morals was what 
I now delighted in imitating. Many times did I 
pray to the God of Sarah that I might be like 
her. I loved her for her mental defects rather 
than for her beauty. 

I esteem myself singularly happy in having con- 
ducted, for two years and a half, the education of 
a sickly girl, who was more remarkable for her 
amiable temper than for her wit. She loved re- 
ligion, and spoke of it every day. Unlike many 
“accomplished ” ladies, she was not ashamedgto 
tell me that she never forgot me in her prayers. 
She tried, as far as possible, to “escape”—as she 
was wont to express it—incurring my displeasure. 


She spoke a great deal of her father, and that in 























the language of filial affection. She always car- 
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ried with her a small pocket-Bible, feeding her | 
| soon came to, however. “Pray, don’t mention 


mind on the truths which it contained. She sel- 
dom smiled, byt her countenance wore the same 
expression, at all times—that of good humor. 
Taken altogether, she was the most amiable girl I 
ever saw. 

An eminent merchant of Philadelphia, whose 
wife, though dull of apprehension, is sweet-tem- 
pered, is of opinion that a girl who is amiable 
without being “awful smart,” will make a pleas- 
ant wife. Amiability of temper draws upon the 
heart, and softens the rough nature of man. 


GRATITUDE’S PRESENT. 


Gratitude is a beautiful virtue; but, alas! how 
few persons represent it practically or substan- 
tially! LIonce superintended the education of a 
young lady who came from a neighboring town. 
She was remarkable for her sweetness of temper, 
and her clean habits—she was better mannered 
than most girls. It is my practice, after the duties 
of the day are ended, to amuse myself by writing 
on the blackboard my assumed signature, by 
which I have been trying to figure in the literary 
world. She was fully aware of my weakness in 
this respect. 

One day, as 1 was sitting in my old-fashioned 
chair, the young lady came to me, with a lively 
smile on her face, and put a missile into my 
hand, at the same time dropping a decidedly 
pretty courtesy. The missile was a piece of cloth, 
ingeniously woven, inflexible, pink-colored, and 
of the size of a common letter-envelop. Ingeni- 
ously and tastefully was my nomme de plume 
stitched in three distinct rows upon the face of the 
missile, in the following manner : 








JOE, 
THE 


JERSEY MUTE. = 


soltilataiulatatatalato!atatetete 


& 
# 
u 
z 
# 


The young lady pointed to the asterisks above 
the word “Joe,” and said they represented the 


stars shining around “Joe’s” head. As I looked | 


at the characters so ingeniously sewed, I felt hap- 
piness sticking all over me; and I expressed my 
grateful thanks to her for the honor done me in 
presenting me with such a splendid piece of 
needle-work. “Stop, sir,” cried she, “do not you 


thank me; but I owe you a debt of gratitude for | 


your generous efforts to make me wise unto salva- 
tion.” 


Here my young friend paused, and averted her 
face from me, as if to conceal her confusion. She 


me,” continued she, “when it pleases you to show 
this article to your friends. Ill try to please you 
in all things. Good-by, sir.’ And she tripped 
gayly out of the room. 


SCHOLARS’ ANSWERS, 


In July, of 1852, 1 visited a school for deaf 
and dumb children, down east. 
who was a polite gentleman, and witty withal, 
asked Tom if he—the teacher—was good. A 
shake of the head, was the little worthy’s answer. 

Johnny said, “I can not tell.” 

Bob. “ Very good.” 

Charley. “Bad, sir.’ Charley had had some 
experience in the disagreeable restrictions imposed 


The teacher, 


upon him by discipline. 

Maggie—smiling. “ Very good, my dear sir.” 

Sally. “Good, very.” 

Lizzy. “Good, sir.” 

Annie. “I like you well.” 

Kate. “You are very good to me.” Kate had 
been scolded more than once, for sundry little 
offenses. 

Lue—shaking her head. “ Kate is trying to fool 
you. She does not like you. For my own part, 
I like you pretty well.” 

The teacher was a 90d deal amused by the 
answers of his pupils, and proceeded to ask them 
how he looked. 

Johnny made no reply, as if he did not under- 
stand the question. 

Bob replied, “ You look like a yeoman, sir.” 

Charley. “ You look like a farmer.” 
| Maggie. “Your mustache gives you the appear- 
| ance of a gentleman.” 

Sally. “You do not look like a gentleman, as 
Maggie says; I would say you had the appear- 
ance of a countryman.” 

Lizzy. “You look so nice, you might pass for a 
dandy.” 





Annie—laughing. “I think you look like an 
old man, because you have gray hairs on your 
head.” 

Kate. “ Your face bears a strong resemblance to 
that of Mr. James T., who used to tease me be- 
fore I came to school.” 

Lue. “I do not know—TI do not like to answer 
your question.” 


a 


THEY who excel in strength ave not most likely 
to show contempt of weakness. A man does not 
despise the weakness of a child. 
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THE MISSING ONE. 

] apse bright noon, was past; it was now the 
1 lovely close of a warm, sunny day in Paris, 
in the midsummer of 1810. All through its 
long and sultry hours, and for many a day and 
night preceding, the sound of the hammer and 
the noise of the workmen had been heard in the 
spacious mansion of Prince Metternich, the Aus- 
trian embassador. Preparations had long becn 
going on there, for a festival of unusual magnifi- 
cence; unceasing preparations—one band of men 
relieving the other. They were the most fortu- 
nate to whose turn it fell to continue the task in 
the night, for the midday heat was intense; the 
stones and wood were almost too hot to touch; 
and the greatest art was required to preserve, in 
their freshness, the flowers and evergreens des- 
tined for the entertainment. 
large, with a garden on one side and a court on 
the other; but more room was required for the 
expected crowd of visitors; a neighboring house 
had therefore been hired, the rooms prepared, and 
communications thrown open between. An im- 
mense saloon had also been constructed, project- 
ing out into the garden. It was made of planks, 
covered outside with waxed cloth, and hung in- 
side with gorgeous tapestry; as this was to be the 
principal scene of the entertainment, all the arts 
of decoration had been expended upon it. A 
sort of gallery ran round the room, supported by 
pillars covered with rich hangings ; light draperies 
fastened with flowers drooped from the ceiling, 
and magnificent lusters, sparkling with a hundred 
lights, hung down by gold and silver chains. Im- 
mense sums of money had been spent in creating 
this enchanting scene; and now it stood, court, 
mansion, garden, and hall, in the pride of mag- 
nificence, ready for the coming guests. 

Nor were these guests, so far as earthly rank is 
concerned, of small repute. The first were the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the Empress Maria Lou- 
isa, his wife. Kings and queens, royal and noble 
personages, multitudes illustrious by their talent 





The dwelling was 
| Austrian princess; it was in her honor, by her 


| 





cence, and feit no desire to be among the number 
of the bidden company. 

Before the sun went down, or the summer twi- 
light faded away, a mimic daylight sprang up 
within and around the mansion. Inside and out- 
side the many-colored lamps began to sparkle, 
and the rattle of the thronging carriages to be 
heard in the streets. The rooms began to fill, 
every moment the arrivals increased; “each per- 
son,” as says the narrator of this scene, “ expect- 
ing some one greater than himself.” The great- 
est, however, was yet to arrive. At length the 
sound of “arms presented,” the peal of the 
trumpets, and the roll of the drums, announced 
the imperial carriage; and the Emperor and 
Empress, alighting amidst the noble crowd, were 
received by the families of Metternich and 
Schwarzenberg. 

The Empress, it will be remembered, was an 


countrymen, and to remind her of her home, that 
the festival was held. Down the wide steps of 
the chief entrance the visitors proceeded to the 
garden; musicians, hidden by the luxuriant foli- 
age of shrubs and trees, poured forth delicious 
strains, and at length the Empress stood before an 
exact representation of her home, in her own na- 
tive land, which had been prepared to surprise 
her. Suddenly the sound of horses’ hoofs at- 
tracted every one’s attention, and the gay crowd 
opened to make way for a courier, who, covered 
with dust, and bearing dispatches in his hand, 
walked up to the Emperor. Whispers of some 
great victory passed round the assembly; but the 
Emperor, smiling, said the dispatches were from 
Vienna, and handed to the Empress a letter from 
her father, which he had taken care should arrive 
just at this time. 


Thus passed the hours, It was now midnight, 


| and the company were assembled in the great 


or their birth, or respected for their influence | 
and their power, were to fill those rooms that | 


night. 
Proud and happy, doubtless, were the youthful 


members of the noble families by whom this | 


splendid entertainment was to be given, among 
whom were the young daughters of Prince 
Schwarzenberg, and the Princess Pauline. The 
Scripture, indeed, tells us that the pomp of this 
world is vanity; but there are only a few who 
could have walked through these decorated apart- 
ments, glistening with so much earthly magnifi- 


saloon. The musicians played their joyous airs, 
the dancers flew across the floor, the lights shone 
brightly, the flowers perfumed the air—all was 
merriment and festivity. The Princess Pauline 
was standing near the Emperor, presenting her 
daughters to his notice, when a breath of air from 
the garden bent gently the flame of one of the 
wax-candles toward the gauze drapery; the fire 
ran suddenly up the curtain, and was as suddenly 


_ extinguished ; one of the young men of the com- 


pany pulled down what remained of the burning 
drapery. A few sparks, however, shot up into 
the hangings above. Presently the music ceased— 


| the dancers looked up surprised at the silence— 
| the musicians were hastening from the gallery; 


the roof was on fire! Sudden confusion seized 
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the company, no one seemed to know what had 
happened, or what was going to happen. Some 
drew their swords, and crowded round the Em- 
peror, thinking that treason was intended toward 
him; and the Austrian embassador, when he saw 
the fire was spreading in the roof, urged him to 
quit the apartment. The Emperor, who had 
been quietly watching the flames, made no an- 
swer, but going to the Empress, conducted her to- 
ward the door. ‘l'’o avoid the hurry and terror of 
the crowd, Prince Schwarzenberg, seeing that the 
Emperor was about to leave the place, com- 
manded that the imperial carriage should be 
brought to one of the back entrances, which was 
accordingly done. But the Emperor, fearing some 
treachery might be intended, stopped, and said 
peremptorily, “No; I will go by the proper en- 
trance.” ‘This caused a long delay, and Prince 
Schwarzenberg stood by the Emperor, with an 
outwardly calm countenance indeed, but counting 
the miserzble minutes, and thinking, doubtless, of 
his wife and children. 

At last the carriage came; and no sooner had 
Napoleon left the room, than the scene of panic 
commenced. The saloon was now one sheet of 
fire, and the vast entrance was choked up with 
the mighty mass of human beings, striving to 
escape destruction. Here, love, more powerful 
than the hope of life, was returning from safety to 
find some dear one missed ; there, mothers rushed 
to the spot where last they had seen their children 
in the dance, and shouted their names in vain ; 
husbands, amid the terrified throng, were seeking 
for their wives; friends were endeavoring to drag 
away those dear to them, whom terror or wounds 
prevented from flying ; some were injured by the 
falling timbers, some were crushed by the stairs, 
which gave way under the tramp of the multi- 


| buckets of water which were poured on the flames, 
| hissed and went off in steam. Servants, nobles, 





tude; some were despairingly seeking the lost; | 


a) 
others rejoicing wildly over the found. 
midst of these horrors, Prince Schwarzenberg re- 
turned in search of his beloved wife, the Princess 
Pauline. One of his daughters he had found in 
the garden, saved, indeed, but much hurt. He 


In the | 


pressed her for a moment to his bosom, and then | 
| and a small party of the officers, some of whom 


hastened to the saloon. The young girl said she 
had been by her mother’s side, but a falling beam 
separated them, and she lost sight of her. Some 
said the Princess had reached the garden in 
safety, but had returned tc look for one of her 
children. 

The new buildings were now a mass of fire. 
The partitions, the boards, the beams, were burn- 
ing and falling in every direction. 
draperies waved in a sheet of flame, and lamps 
and lusters came down with a heavy crash. The 


The light | 


| 


and workmen, people of the lowest class, and 
those of royal birth, were mingled indiscrimi- 
nately in the throng. At length the saloon, and 
the galleries connected with it, sunk to the ground 
a heap of burning ruins; and the fire still raging, 
threatened to destroy the adjoining mansion of the 
embassador. The Austrians threw aside their 
uniforms, and hastened to save the state papers ; 
the unhappy Prince Schwarzenberg still sought, 
and vainly sought his wife. 

Few persons now remained on the scene. A 
detachment of soldiers took possession of every 
avenue leading to the house, and filled the court 
and garden. In the midst of them again reap- 
peared, in his plain gray coat, the Emperor. He 
endeavored to console the Prince, and to direct 
the search; but his words were unheeded, and his 
directions vain. He ordered all strangers to leave 
the place, and took prompt measures against the 
further spread of the fire. The chief of the 
police, and the chief of the firemen, with their 
officials, flew on all sides to execute his orders. 
Every endeavor to find the Princess still contin- 
ued fruitless; the wretched husband wandered to 
and fro, impelled by the torture of his mind to 
motion, yet not knowing whither to go. It was 
suggested that she might have fled with some of 
her friends and relatives; but would a mother, a 
tender mother, fly and leave her children? One 
messenger after another, however, was dispatched 
in different directions—one messenger after an- 
other returned and brought no tidings of Pauline. 
Every house belonging to her friends and relatives 
was visited—every corner of the garden was 
searched, and the burning ruins examined. In 
vain her name was shouted from place to place— 
none replied; no trace of her could be discovered. 

The Emperor, wearied with the search, returned 
to St. Cloud; there was now no other reason to 
remain, for the fire was nearly extinguished. The 
soldiers prepared to bivouac on the ground ; the 
sumptuous banquet, meats, and wines, prepared 
for the company, were distributed among them ; 


had been among the guests at the entertainment, 
sat sorrowfully down at a little distance; each re- 
lating, in turn, to the others, his share in the sad 
adventures of the evening. 

It was still night. A storm, which had been 
long gathering, now burst forth. The neighboring 
houses shook with the roll of the thunder, the 
brilliant fiashes lighted up the scene of desola- 
tion, and falling torrents of rain extinguished the 
last smoldering fire among the ruins. All was 
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wet, dark, silent, except when the darkness and the 
But the miss- 
The 
morning light, perhaps, would show ; but O! how 


silence were broken by the storm. 
ing ene—in this storm, where was she ? 


agonizing to those who loved her was the uncer- 
tainty?! Had she perished indeed, her body would 
probably have been found; but then, where was 
she? 
band dragged out the hours of the night. 

At length the day began to break. Though 
the storm still continued, the officers who had re- 


Haunted by this frightful question, her hus- 


mained on duty to guard the ruins, and to whom | 


the events of the night appeared like a frightful 


| 
| 
} 
| 


dream, wandered into the garden, attracted by a | 
sort of horrid fascination, to the scene of so much | 
| child—and many a child that of a beloved parent ? 


terror and suffering. A quantity of blackened 


rubbish, sooty embers, beams reduced to a cinder, 


pieces of furniture, and China, and heaps of 
stones, was all that remained of the glittering 


saloon. 
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There is a story of ancient times about a lady, 
who, when asked by another to show her jewels, 
God, in his love, has 
“ And they shall 


produced her children. 
called his children his jewels : 


| be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when 


I make up my jewels.” Of these, indeed, not 
one shall be missing. But what multitudes are 
there, to whom the offer of adoption into the fam- 
ily and household of the Lord is made now, who 
yet shall not be numbered in that day, among his 
jewels! Could the names be read to us from the 
book of life, are there not many who would find, 
that the nearest and dearest to them on earth 
was there a missing one? Is there not many a 
parent who would miss the name of a beloved 


Look round upon those dear to you; there is dan- 


| ger that every one whom now you miss from the 


’ | 
Glass, broken swords, bracelets, and or- | 


> . | 
naments, were found melted by the intense heat. 
| leaving them to their fate, or, at least, with only a 


Here and there were pools of dirty water; beside 
one of these dark pools, an officer, who was 
turning over the rubbish, stopped suddenly short— 
gave a look full of horror at something which lay 
before him—then whispered in a low tone, “Come 
here—this is a human body.” His companions 
hastened to the spot. No—it was fancy; they 
looked again—that shriveled mass certainly bore 
a resemblance to departed humanity—no features, 
indeed, were discernible; it lay half-covered with 
cinders in a sort of hole; but there was a small 
portion of the neck, which had accidentally lain 
in the water, the whiteness of which contrasted in 
a horrid manner with the rest of the blackened 
Who could it be? Hundreds, yea, 
thousands, perhaps, of all ranks, had been there, 


corpse. 


yet there was but one missing ; could this indeed 
be the Princess so loved, so sought for? One of 
the party stooped down, and looked more closely 
into the hole; they gathered from among the re- 
mains of the body some rings, aud a necklace; 
there could no longer be any doubt—the names 
of all her children were inscribed upon the orna- 
ment. The missing one is found. The last peals 
of thunder shook the air, the last few drops of 
rain had fallen on the ruins of the festival-room, 
and the summer morning of July arose to glad- 
den the earth. 

Thus was the vain joy of this world turned to 
sorrow—sorrow long, lasting, deep. 
consider, is there nothing else we can learn from 
this sad festival ? Is there no fear for us or ours, 
that we should be among the number of the miss- 
ing ones? No day of terror coming, in which we 
or they may be missed ? 


guidance and protection. 
| 
But let us | 


way of life, may, in the terror of the last day, be 
lost forever. While you are making anxious, 
careful provision for your own safety, are you 


few faint efforts for their rescue ? 

Two soldiers were flying through an enemy’s 
country ; after passing through incredible dangers, 
and enduring fearful hardships, one presented 
himself at the gates of a friendly town, having 
left his companion by the way. “Where is your 
comrade ?” was the question sternly demanded ; 
and so grieved was he with the reproaches he had 
to endure, that he voluntarily quitted the shelter 
he had gained, and returned to seek his friend. 

It is to be feared that few of us sufficiently re- 
alize our responsibility for others. At midnight 
there is heard in the silent dwelling, the warn- 
ing ery of “fire!? One, whose ear it reaches, 
starts from his rest; what is his first impulse ? 
possibly to save himself; but duty and con- 
science speak in a voice that must be heard, 
“Rouse up the others!” and he does it; to save 
himself, even if his heart prompted him so to do, 
without making any effort for the safety of others, 
would draw down upon him the scorn and con- 
tempt of his fellow-men. 

A tradition of the northern wilderness tells of 
a father and his children, journeying homeward 


| at night, in a sledge across the snow; the little 


ones cowering down. warmly wrapped, doubtless, 
in skins and furs, and safe under their father’s 
As they glide on their 
noiseless path, a sound breaks the silence; it is 


| distant, but the father shudders, he knows it 


well—it is the howl of the wolves. Faster and 
faster he urges the animals who draw the sledge— 
faster and faster they glide over the snow; but 
the sound rises—increases—comes nearer; tha 
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father is urged to desperation—it is close upon 
them; he can not save all his children, he will 
sacrifice one—but why should we pursue a tale 
which so shocks the heart? The father arrived 
in safety at his home, but without his children, 
and from that day forth he was a shunned and 
miserable man. 


LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


| tacles for the stranger; one day, however, when 
| passing through the bounds of a city with one of 


If it be an act so unfaithful in 


the eyes of man, to the principles of natural love, | 


and human kindness, to forsake one another in the 
hour of temporal danger, how much more un- 
faithful must it be, in the eyes of the Lord, to be in- 
different to each other’s spiritual and eternal danger! 

Mark the earnestness with which our Lord rep- 
resents himself as seeking his missing ones—the 
pictures, the semblances by which it is expressed ; 
the poor woman, unquiet in mind, putting aside 
her daily duties and employments, her whole 
thoughts and care engrossed in one object—the 
finding her lost piece of silver; the shepherd, re- 
gardless cf rest or weariness, of storm or tempest, 
retracing through the lonely wilderness the track of 
his flock, in search of his stray sheep; the father, 
his eye turned toward the distant country, ever 
thoughtful, ever watchful, for his missing one. 

Let each one, also, take thought for himself, 
and inquire, “Am I sure that I may not myself be 
a missing one?” The feast of life is spread; one 
is pleasing himself with the vain delight, or the 
lawful enjoyment of the hour; another is eyeing, 
with keen desire, the honor shown to his neigh- 
bor, longing to hear the words, “Friend, go up 
higher ;” one is occupied in the endeavor to pro- 
mote his own interest; another is complaining of 
the place allotted to him; let each one ask him- 
self, “Should all these things be swept away in 
an hour, like the gorgeous pageant of the festival 
before the devouring fire, when others are gath- 
ered to a place of safety, should I be a missing 
one?’ The Princess perished, alone, a prey to the 
fierce destroyer, without one hope of help, one 
moment of comfort from him who would have 
given his life for hers, had he not been separated 
from her forever. Is not this such a picture as the 
one presented to us by our Lord, when he said, 
“The one shall be taken, and the other left?” “TI 
dreampt,” said a person, “of eternal punishment ; 
there was no rélease; the door by which I had 
come in became the wall as soon as I entered.” 

There is a pleasing little fable, whose story 
runs, that a stranger came from a far-off planet to 
seetheearth. The great, the wise, the rich, received 
with hospitality the unexpected and _ illustrious 
guest. Each was anxious to show him all that 
the world contained of grandeur and beauty. 
The works of art and genius, the commerce of 
nations, the labors of industry, were glorious spec- 





| his guides, he saw a church-yard. 


“What is 


| that ?’ said the stranger; the friend explained 


that it was the place assigned to the dead. “The 
dead !” replied the stranger, “who are they ?” 
The friend explained that indeed it must be con- 
fessed, that however great man was, however en- 
viable his lot, or magnificent his possessions, he 
could only enjoy them for a short time; of the 
future world, to which he was hastening, or the 
lot which awaited him there, he, the guide, de- 
clared he knew nothing; there were those, in- 
deed, who professed they did, he did not. “Take 
me to them,” said the stranger, “for all that you 
have shown me in the world, there is nothing so 
wonderful as to die.” 


——-@e—_—— 


THE POET. 
BY HELEN HURLBURT, 


TuINE the power to wake sweet musi¢ 
From a harp with golden chords, 
To entrance the listening thousands 
Waiting for the heaven-born words ; 
Thine a crown of greater brightness 
Than the haughty monarch wears; 
Thine are empires, thrones, and scepters— 
A godlike seal the poet bears. 
The poet-prophet; his the mission 
To reveal, with beauty bright, 
Hidden truths, and rouse ambition 
By the visions robed in light. 
High and holy are the yearnings 
Of a soul to pierce the gloom, 
When the mists of error gather 
Like the shadows of the tomb. 
Past and present are his kingdoms ; 
Through the airy fields of space, 
Roaming o’er the wide dominions, 
There he seeks a resting-place ; 
Where, like birds that carol sweetest, 
When within their sheltering home, 
So his songs will breathe of gladness, 
As he nears the great white throne. 


Nations seem to wake from slumber, 
Buried treasures live again, 
With a magic power invested, 
When a poet breathes the strain. 
Years with dust no more are covered, 
Green spots in life’s wastes are seen, 
Cities claim their former grandeur, 
Mighty as they once have been. 


He may “ strew our grave with flowers,” 
Wreaths of cypress twine above, 
Soothe the heart of life all weary; 
For the strains are full of love; 
In the deep and silent chambers, 
Talk with memory as a friend, 
Clothe the moldering dust with glory, 
Teach men what is “life’s great end.” 





























CONVERSATION. 


BY J. D. 


FTER thought there 
sion, as a natural sort of sequence. 


BELL. 
always follows expres- 
Ll Your 
whole body is a story-teller. 
speaking every moment of yourself. 


signs—through words, for example. But never, 


in your wakeful hours, can it be said of you, that 


you are saying nothing. There is life ever com- 
ing into sight from your brain and your heart. 


The soul may shine into the eye as the sun does, | 
even while between the two orbs thefé are clouds | 


rolling over and over, in seeming mockery of 
both. 

Ever is expression either a seeking after par- 
ticipation in experience, or a struggling after influ- 
ence and effect. I have made discoveries, says 
the man living within a man; how, now, shall I 
communicate them? I have constructed ideals 
of truth and beauty; how, now, shall I body 
them forth? I have formed opinions; how, now, 
shall I declare and illustrate them? I have seized 
hold of theories; how, now, shall I invent prac- 
tical applications of them ? 

The thoughtful soul has secrets which are too 
good to keep. 

I have mentioned two kinds of expression. 
That embodying of ideas and sentiments, which 
takes place in conversation, is of the former kind ; 
and of the latter, there are to be named all the 
various modes of realizing, under striking forms, 
original ideals of truth, beauty, power, or utility. 


LANGUAGE. 


CONVERSATION. 


You can not help | 
Sometimes | 
you say more than at others, because you express | 
your ideas and feelings through more expressive | 
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guist; and the French refugee, in England, is not 
, long in learning how to talk, after some sort, as 
they do on the banks of the river Thames. 


CONGENIALITY IN CONVERSATION, 


It is sometimes thought that genius is constitu- 
tionally unsociable and taciturn. This is a mis- 
| take. Genius is usually colloquial enough in 
| congenial company. That it should rarely, or 
| never, be so out of such company—where is the 
| wonder? Would you find fault with Milton’s 
| taciturnity, because he liked to commune with 
himself better than with the gay Mary Powell? 
| Would you think it strange if Swift had written 
| that Gulliver used to feel incommunicative in the 
| social circles of Lilliput? Genius is never empty 
enough to relish talking with vanity, and never 
silly enough to enjoy answering a fool like a fool. 
The only true kind of conversation is that in 
which there is a rational interchanging of real 
thoughts and sentiments; and none but this kind 
of conversation can ever be highly pleasurable. 
Hence, before you pronounce a man to be unsocia- 
ble, you should ask yourself what sort of society it 
is that he is unsociable in. Thinkers never tire in 
conversation with thinkers. Philosophers always 
have fruitful lips, when philosophers are their 
companions. Wise men never charge wise men 
with taciturnity. 

If a fashionable gentleman affirms that he 
would not like to make an excursion with a geolo- 
| gist—what then? If a garrulous lady declares 
that a certain statesman would make an uncon- 
genial husband, because he remains mum while 
she is proving, in her vain talk over flowers, how 
little she knows about botany—what then? Ifa 





In its spoken form, language is a result of the | 


desire of conversation. And since thought goes 
before expression, it is plain that speech, origin- 
ally, was not, as some men have supposed, an in- 
stinet inspired by God himself; but was a natu- 
rally-invented means of securing a happy and 
profitable participation in the plans, projects, and 
ideas of the mird. This one plain, stern fact, 
that the experiences of the soul, unless communi- 
cated, stagnate upon it, and cause it to become 
gloomy and morbid, is quite enough to lead to 
the invention of alphabets and systems of vocal 
expression. How natural that the new-comer into 
a strange land should make a bosom friend of the 
first stranger who relieves his wearied ear with 
words spoken in the same sweet tongue which he 
learned from the dear lips of his mother! The 
American, on the Nile, takes lessons of his hum- 
ble dragoman, as if he were an experienced lin- 
VoL. XVIT.—46 


, our attention. 


| ranting fanatic judges a profound theologian to be 


a weak debater, because he stands silent in his 
presence, scorning to waste his golden words upon 
him—what then? If a shallow panegyrist of 
nature, at the falls of Niagara, wonders how his 
thoughtful neighbor can survey the grand scene 
without involuntarily jumping, as he does, almost 
out of his boots, and shouting, as De Quincey 
would say, “with the noise of twenty devils ”— 
what then? All these are but naturally-suggested 
illustrations of the fact, that between great minds 
and little minds there can not but be a want of 
that congeniality which is the secret of whatever 
pleasure there is in real conversation. 


GOSSIP. 


That idle and empty intercourse which goes 
under the name of gossip, forces itself upon 
Gossip is the talk of people who 


have more grasp of ear than of brain. It is con- 
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versation, not producea, but merely reproduced. 
The person who gossips takes in ideas and gives | 
them forth unchanged, save in their direction, | 
somewhat as Barker’s mill swallows water, com- 
ing in one line of motion, and whirls out the same 
water in another. How many folks there are, in 
our world, who talk as if all the soul they can 
lay any real claim to, is a sort of little machine, 
situated somewhere between the organ of hearing 
and the apparatus of speech, and always kept in 
running order, for hurrying what enters in at the 
funnel of one to a connection with the spout of 
the other! Gossip is the furthest thing possible 
from a legitimate intellectual process. There is 
no more thought in it than there is in blowing a 
sound out of a dinner-horn. It is talk carried on 
in spite of thinking. 

How very cheap is gossip! It involves no stu- 
dious fixing of the attention, no vigorous exercise 
of the reason, no careful determining by means 
of the judgment. Who ever gossips that has an 
active, earnest, living soul? Who ever gossips | 
that is capable of holding a thought any better 
than he can hold a flea? Gossiping needs mind | 
enough, not to grasp an idea, and turn it over and | 
over again, and look at it on every side and in all 
its bearings, but simply to. turn it into a new di- | 

| 


rection. What of imagination does it require? 

Merely enough to complete a scene when some 

rumor of it is heard, or.to make out a notorious 

affair from some shabby surmise. What of mem- | 
ory does it demand ? Merely enough to keep the | 
latest batch of street news fresh for a fluent bab- 

bling when the first good occasion presents itself. | 
How much of conscience is there ever in it? 
Just enough to allow persons to do unto others 
as they would not at all have others do unto 
them. 

Such is gossip. Need I say that you never | 
saw an individual with a strong mental or moral 
constitution indulging in this species of automatic 
conversation ? 

Buffon, it is said, used to derive a pleasure from 
listening, during the time of his morning toilet, to | 
familiar rehearsals of the village gossip from the 
lips of a barber. But it will not be thought that 
Buffon was pleased to answer gossip with gossip, 
in his auroral chitchats with that unthinking 
master of the razor. No,no. He had a mind | 
within him of that kind which gets at the signs 
of the times in idly-wafted reports, and draws 
useful lessons of human nature from the senseless 
babble of tell-tales. His own words of instruc- | 
tion and eloquence, spoken out, as they always 
were, fresh from the busy alembic of a soul that | 
was a soul, were evidence enough how he must 


| 
| 


| whatever or wherever she is, she can not but be, 


| ‘ - ‘ . 
| gossip, too modest to gossip, too wise to gossip. 


depth, significance, reality of expression. It is a 
| relation formed upon a raiutually recognized har- 


' serene in their trust, lovely in their words. And, 


have despised the very gossip to which he lent 
his ear. 

In our American society there are too many 
who are given to this loose and vain kind of con- 
versation, of which I have been speaking. Go 
into any of our country villages, and you will not 
fail to see enough of it to make you feel sad. It 
is a standing proof throughout our land—this 
very habit of gossiping is—of the extent to 
which the advantages of a more thorough intel- 
lectual culture ought to be furnished to the female 
sex in particular. Not all women who dress well, 
and move in fashionable circles, and talk nimbly, 
are ladies. A lady is something more than a 
gaudy butterfly that can gossip handsomely. A 
real lady! why, she is the representative of the 
beautiful in human thought, the spiritual in hu- 
man wisdom, the perfect in human virtue, the 
gentle in human love. She is the charmer of 
man—his charmer from vice, from folly, from 
error, from the dangerous mazes of ambition. 
She is the improver of man. She improves him 
in his tastes, in his manners, in his habits, in his 
disposition, in his aspirations, in his aims, in his 
happiness. She charms and improves him by 
her loving looks, by the sweet outshining of her 
virtues, by her thousand nameless graces, by her 
acts of gentleness and sincere devotion, but, above 
all, by her soothing, touching, winning, eloquent 
words. It matters not what her birth, or fortune, 
or sphere in society may be; it is immaterial 
whether she be single or married, a blooming maid- 
en or an “old maid,” a good player on the piano 
or one who does not play on the piano at all, a 
daughter or a mother, a boarder or a housekeeper— 


in spite of circumstances, the most interesting in- 
habitant of our world. A real lady never gossips. 
She is too thoughtful to gossip, too amiable to 


Gossiping women, I protest again, are not wo- 
manly ladies. They make poor neighbors; for 
they either disturb the harmony of the neighbor- 
hood, in which they live, by their habit of offens- 
ive tattling, or they make its communions too 
shallow to be profitable and sweet. They make 
poor friends; for true friendship can not thrive on 
such weak aliment as is afforded in the conversa- 
tion of gossip. It requires sincerity, earnestness, 


mony, not between thoughtless, empty, vain souls, 
but between souls that are noble in their longings, 


then, they make poor companions in the conjugal 
state; for a beautiful wife without a beautiful soul 
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there never was and never can be. Even love 
tires of charms which are only external. Vanity 
is a disappointment of affection, and weak talk 
never fosters a fond constancy. “A fine woman 
who knows what she is about,” says one of the 
novelists, “is satisfied that nothing is less enticing 
than a merry look; the eternal smile must be 
left for those whose only beauty consists in a fine 
set of teeth.” None but dandies should marry 
gossiping women; for dandies are the only men 
that know how to do without souls. 


LOQUACITY. 


Passing from the species of conversation known 
as gossip, the next kind of illegitimate conversa- 
tion I will call your attention to is that which is 
made up of excessively desultory and purposeless 
talk. Some people say a great deal, but seem 
never to say any thing as it ought to be said. 
They give utterance to thoughts, but utter them 
without order, and apparently without aim. 
Conversation should be a rational process, just as 
much as thinking should be. As ideas, in every 
correct train of thought, are connected by natural 
relations, so words and sentences, spoken in mu- 
tual intercourse, should be intimately linked to- 
gether. The worid has too large a number of 
rambling talkers—talkers whose tongues are as 
foni of a change of theme as squirrels are of a 


change of food. Their conversation is a tiresome | 


medley of observations, made on topics chosen 
almost entirely by chance. It is like a hasty 
museum composed of nothing but strange quills 
and tails. 
men who can circumnavigate the globe in half an 
hour, and then be ready for a trip to the moon !— 
men who can cram steam-engines, telegraphs, and 
reaping-machines ; a thousand late literary books 
and almost as many remarkable men of the age; 


the city of New York, the river Mississippi, Ni- | 


agara Falls, and nobody knows how many other 
things, all into an interval of time, the brevity 
of which would surprise you. It is really a haz- 
ardous matter for a man who is accustomed to 
thinking profoundly and accurately, to attempt a 
conversation in a vehicle of travel; for there is 
danger of his getting himself engaged to talk 
with some one of those prodigies of volubility, 
who keep a philosophic mind racing in all direc- 
tions till it is exhausted with weariness. Charles 
Lamb has related a very amusing incident, illus- 
trative of the hazard I have just referred to. He 
represents this incident as having occurred on a 
trip once taken by him in a stage-coach, which 
contained one of that numerous class of persons 
who presume to imagine themselves “ well-in- 


We have wonderful men in society— | 





formed men.” For twenty miles, he says, they 
conversed about the properties of steam, proba- 
bilities of carriage by ditto, etc., till all his science, 
and more than all, was exhausted, and he was 
thinking of escaping his torment, by getting up 
on the outside, when his gentleman, spying some 
farming land, put to him the unlucky question, 
“What sort of crop of turnips he thought we 
should have this year?’ “Emma’s eyes,” says 
Lamb, “turned to me to know what in the world 
I could have to say; and she burst out into a 
violent fit of laughter, mauger her pale, serious 
cheeks, when, with the greatest gravity, I replied 
that ‘it depended, I believed, upon boiled legs of 
mutton.’ ” 

Need I pause to ask how much of enjoyment 
that fickle wanderer over the world of topics, 
whose excursions the genial Charles Lamb thus 
humorously put an end to, could have realized in 
his absurd kind of talk? It is enough to say, 
that there can be no real pleasure in conversation 
unless it involves a rational activity of the soul. 
There must be earnestness, animation, fervor, a 
keeping to one subject till it is naturally super- 
seded by another, a kindling of the eyes with a 
continually increasing interest, a moistening of 
the lips with an eloquence, flowing over them 
more and more copiously—all this must there be, 
upon each side, in order to an intercourse that 
shall be truly delightful or profitable upon either. 


EGOTISM IN CONVERSATION, 


I foresee that I must be looking to a conclusion 
of this article, already quite long; and yet there 
| are other illegitimate kinds of conversation which 

I am scarcely willing to pass briefly over. Among 
| these, the conversation of the egotist, I will not 
say invites, but provokes a passing notice. To 
speak satirically, the egotist is one of those self- 

sacrificing persons who seem determined to take 
upon themselves all the burden of a social talk, 
| no matter whether their peculiar kindness is going 
to be acceptable or not. He is resolved to be the 
center of whatever circle he is in, even in spite 
of the strong centrifugal proclivities that may be 
felt at the circumference. Every topic embraced 
in the conversation must be introduced by him, 
else it is of no account; and when the talk has 
come to an end he flatters himself with the 
thought that it is because he, the great sun of the 
company, has stopped shining. Does any one 
propound a question? “He at once assumes that 
it is propounded to him, and goes to stringing to- 
gether capital I’s for an answer. Does any one 
venture a novel observation? He promptly takes 
the part of commentator, and follows with a 
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bloated illustration, or episode, every second or | 


third sentence of which has for its tail an empha- 
sized myself. Laughter, though really in ridicule, 
he yet construes into an expression of applause ; 
and silence, though in fact the product of disgust, 
he nevertheless takes to be a proof that he him- 
self is the grand cynosure of all eyes. He fancies 
that he is uttering splendid ideas, when he is only 
giving utterance to splendid I’s. 

There is a significant little anecdote recorded 
of Robert Hall, which I will introduce here for 
the purpose of showing the flattering effect often 
exerted by even the philosophic taciturnity of 
genius upon the mind of a conceited talker. Hall 
had somewhere fallen in company with one of 
that class of dogmatical ministers, whose dogma- 
tism, to use the words of Douglas Jerrold, is sim- 
ply puppyism come to its full growth. The min- 
ister, afterward, having met Mr. Jay, said to him, 
“TI wonder you think so highly of Mr. Hall’s tal- 
ents. I was some time ago traveling with him 
into Wales, and we had several disputes, and I 
more than once soon silenced him.” 

Mr. Jay, not long after the interview, happened 


to see Robert Hall, and upon alluding to the ego- | 
tistical minister, who, notwithstanding all his ego- | 


tism, had become somewhat popular as a preacher, 
Hall remarked: “TI lately traveled with him, and 


it was wonderful, sir, how such a baggage of ig- | 
| talker converse? He converses from his mind; 
| he converses from his heart; he converses with a 


norance and confidence could have been squeezed 
into the vehicle. He disgusted and wearied me 
with his dogmatism and perverseness till God 
was good enough to enable me to go to sleep.” 
Shall I not oblige you, here, my dear reader, 
by giving what may be called a summary of ab- 
surd conversationists? Well, then, there is the 
gassifying talker, for whom Solon no doubt meant 


that wise saying of his: “Take care how you | 
There is the rambling | 


speak all you know.” 
talker, whom the Grecian sage Cleobulus must 
have had in view, when he spoke the maxim: 
“Many words and more ignorance.” There is the 
egotistical talker, to whom the admirable Chinese 
proverb ought to teach a lesson: “True merit, 
like the pearl inside an oyster, is content to remain 
quiet till it finds an opening.” There is the 
mealy-mouthed talker, who evinces none of that 
individuality which is the life of true conversa- 
tion; whose words are but parasites clinging to 
other 1aen’s ideas and opinions; who is so fond 
of being agreeable, that if he happens to find 
himself crossing another man’s views, at the 
smallest angle, he will pusillanimously apologize, 
and slip back as quickly as possible into a parallel 
of soft and sycophantic suavity. There is the 
affected talker, whose vocal organs have to be 





' a tranquil and happy repose! 








artificially strained, like the strings of a fiddle, 
before they are allowed to move. And finally— 
for I am growing weary—there is the churlish 
talker, whom you meet sometimes in the form of 
a railroad conductor, and, more often, in that of a 
stiff-necked official, in many a country and city 
post-office. 


THE GENIAL TALKER. 


Now, over against all these absurd conversa- 
tionists, as a magical relief from the languor 
which the consideration of them may have caused 
you, as it has me, to experience, or to begin to 
experience, let me place before your thoughts that 
sweetly-shining luminary of society—the genial 
talker. To this social star how much do we not 
all owe of the beautiful light that lives in our 
memories? His pleasantly-sparkling words, how 
often have they made hours which, under other 
circumstances, would have been dull or dark with 
us, the most delightful in all our earthly history ! 
How often have they soothed us when weary to 
How often have 
they warmed our hearts when they were cold, and 
sweetened our spirits when they were sour! How 
often have they instructed us, elevated our aspi- 
rations, made us look up more and down less, 
laugh more and repine less—made us better to 
live and better to die! And how does this genial 


purpose; he converses about himself as little as 


| possible ; he converses with a manly modesty, with 


a facetious ease, with the prudence of wisdom, 
with thé eloquence of simplicity. Do you ask 
me to name to you a model of what I have been 
pleased to regard as a genial conversationist ? 
With pleasure, then, I will suggest one for your 
imitation. I have not found him among philoso- 
phers; for though, as Thomas said of Descartes, 
they “receive their intellectual wealth from nature 
in solid bars rather than in current coin,” yet it 
must be owned that scarcely any philosopher has 
ever lived who was not a little too silent in mixed 
company. I have not found him among poets; 
for though some of the sweetest-hearted men the 
world has ever known were bards, yet they were 
not perfect conversationists. I have not found 
him among statesmen; for though Burke, one of 
the worthiest of statesmen, knew how to say, with 


| a beauty of truth, that “the perfection of conver- 


sation is not to play a regular sonata, but, like the 
Eolian harp, to await the inspiration of the pass- 
ing breeze,” yet even Burke did not converse to 
perfection. I have not found him among those 
whom history has brought down to us as wise 
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men; for though Socrates was called the wisest 
of men, and was a delightful talker, yet he proved 
himself only a master, not a model, in the art of 
conversation. I have found him among a small 
company of persons, who, from such obscure em- 
ployments as that of fishing, were called to be 
the pioneer exponents of the evangel of God. 
Yes, as an example unspeakably superior to all 
others of what a conversationist should be, let me 
point you to Jesus, him who “spoke as man never 
spoke.” Would you know how to converse in 
youth? Read of the interview which took place 
between the young Christ and the learned doctors 
of the Temple. Would you know how to con- 
verse in manhood? . Learn how Jesus talked 
with friends and foes, with good men and bad 
men, with the wise and the foolish, when reclin- 
ing at the table, or when going from city to city, 
or when crossing the sacred waters of Palestine in 
the performance of his mission of incomprehensi- 
ble love. 


——_r9eo—___- 


THE PAST. 
BY ANNIE E. HOWE. 
Weep for the past—the happy past— 
It cometh not again ; 
Too bright, too beautiful to last, 
To cherish it was vain. 
The sun-nursed flowers that lift their heads 
To greet the morning light, 
At eve lie withering on their beds, 
And perish when ’t is night. 
So glowed the past, when hope was new, 
And life was in its spring, 
But faded to an autumn hue 
"Neath cares that time will bring. 
Now all its radiant beauty lies 
’*Mid shadows dimly seen; 
Like clouds upon the evening skies, 





When moonlight shines between. 


Weep for the past! yes, let your tears 
In unchecked torrents flow, 

In sorrow for the glowing years— 
The days of long ago. 

For never more will hours like those 
Come smiling at your call ; 

’T is vain to tend the fading 
When its bright leaflets fall ; 

To cal] the past—the buried past— 
To life and joy, were vain— 

Too bright, too beautiful to last, 
It cometh not again. 

Weep for the past—I bid you weep, 
O’er all its beauty fled— 

O'er all its glowing hopes that sleep 
In silence with the dead. 


——+9e—__—_—— 


A LITTLE fire is quickly trodden out ; 
Which, being suffer’d, rivers can not quench. 


THE GRAVE AT SEA. 
BY E. L. BICKNELL. 


WHERE waves have met the stormy sky, 
Or dark with gulfs of awful depth, 

The creaking vessel wrecked well nigh, 
Like struggling life with wrathful death, 

The traveler’s eye could darkly see, 

A yawning grave within the sea. 


And faith a prayerful pleading sent 
For mercy, in that fearful bour, 
And hardened hearts were humbly bent, 
To own th’ Almighty’s boundless power. 
For terrible as thought could be, 
Was that which feared a grave at sea. 


With answered prayers, a cloudless sky, 
And gentle breeze to fill each sail, 

The vessel on her course did fly— 
On feast of hope the crew regale ; 

Yet on a mattress hard lay one, 

Whose low, weak pulse would soon be gone. 


Sweet visions of his home had passed 
In fever dreamings o’er his brain, 
Like sunshine on the darkness cast, 
Beguiling unwatched hours of pain. 
Of lucid thoughts but one had he— 
An unwept grave within the sea. 


O’er human souls with touching power, 
Will come a wish thro’ life held dear, 
And cherished till the dying hour— 
A green-sod grave and mem’ry’s tear; 
But few in all the world there be, 
Who wish a grave in thee, O sea! 


SISTER MARY. 
BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


“Sister Mary!” Tears come stealing, 

As those words I softly say ; 

And I check a wayward feeling, 
As if angels crossed my way ; 

For as pure as breath of heaven 
Seems each syllable to me; 

Linked with memories, bright and golden, 
All the way from infancy. 


Smiles, and tears, and accents gentle— 
Soothing words for aching heart— 
Joyful looks at love’s rejoicing, 
Such was e’er the blessed part 
Of the one who, “sister Mary,” 
Now I call so hushed and meek ; 
As if name too pure and holy, 
E’en for mortal lips to speak. 


“Sister Mary!” Tears come stealing, 

As those words I softly say ; 

For the one who answered to them, 
From this earth has passed away ; 

Carrying with her half the sunshine 
That around my path was thrown, 

And the void is filled with longing, 
For the blessed presence flown. 
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TO WHOM DOES INTELLECT BELONG? 


BY MARY E. FRY. 


“\HAT is pretty good; indeed, it is an excel- 
lent performance, considering that it comes 
from a woman.” When such sentences as the 
above are seen circulating in the papers of the 
day, the question seems forced on one, Of what 
gender is intellect? to whom does it belong? 
Could not the originators of those floating para- 
graphs answer the question most decidedly to 
their own satisfaction? We have not a doubt 
but they could. O you little-minded, narrow- 
souled people, why not go just one step further 
and say, It is really excellent, considering that 
only a human being—an immortal soul—is the 
performer! Your candor would, at least, have 
furnished an admirable theme for some one. 

Now, in all intellectual power, or artistic skill, 
the law of progression is, that the greater work 
succeeds the inferior; that perfection is at the 
end or consummation of our labor, and not at the 
beginning. Soif one was at all disposed to argue 
with these insignificant people on the subject of 
the equality of the sexes, or the superiority of 
one over the other, we should want no better 
foundation for our side of the debate to rest on 
than the fact that, in the work of creation eternal 
Wisdom saw fit to produce woman as the finish- 
ing stroke of his creative power. But we have 
no intention just now of entering into a tedious 
disquisition on the differences of mind, or its 
probable equality, or whether it is masculine or 
feminine. No; for ourselves we have settled all 
that long ago, and the whole may be briefly sum- 
med up about thus: In the world of intellect 
mind is common and soul is sexless. 

If the proud, unyielding Jew of the east had | 
uttered such a sentence we would not think it | 
strange, for a part of his daily pharisaical prayer | 
is, “I thank thee, O Lord of the universe, that 
thou hast not created me a woman.” While his | 
wife, with lowly bowed head, repeats as earnestly, | 
“TIT thank thee, O Lord of the universe, that thou 
hast created me according to thy will.” Nor, if 
the indolent, luxurious Turk, who sits dreaming 
of the houris of a fabulous paradise, had said it, | 
should we be at all surprised; for with him | 
woman is, to all intents and purposes, a slave, and | 
it is a part of his creed that she has no soul—no 
hereafter. But that any man in a Christian land 
should be the one to publish such ignoble thoughts, | 
is a mystery only to be solved by the supposition | 
that he is almost wholly wanting in soul; a sort | 
of being who, according to Hindoo theology, is 
undergoing the process of transmigration for the | 





sins of a former life. If it was merely ignorance 
in these men, one might hope to enlighten them ; 
if it was prejudice, one might hope to overcome 
it; but it is something still more formidable—it is 
stupidity—a quality in man against which, as 
Schiller finely says, “even the gods are power- 
less.” 

But there is another class in society differing 
wholly from the above in all the essentials of 
manhood; they are generous men, having more 
soul than the body can conveniently contain. 
They reach out their hands and say, “Come 
along, mothers and sisters, wives and daughters, 
for we have a common origin from the same 
eternal, unchangeable source; we are pilgrims 
bound for the same destination; so do not let us 
part company, but journey together, helping and 
strengthening one another, for the way is rough 
and the time is short. You who can only gather 
the beautiful flowers by the wayside go and do it, 
and you who can reach up and pluck the mellow 
fruits from the bending boughs do it, it is a pleas- 
ant task; and if any among you are strong enough 
to go forth and help us bind up the sheaves, and 
gather in the golden corn for the intellectual store- 
houses of life, why, come and do it, for there is 
room enough, and work enough for us all.” These 
men are men; they are heroes in the highest 
sense of the word; and all womankind love 
heroes, from the six year old darling, who sits 
there rocking and singing to her doll, up to the 
great grandmother in the quiet corner, whose eyes 
are growing dim and ears dull to all the pleasant 
sights and sounds that go to make up the sweet 
melodies of life. 

There has been a growing propensity of late 
to bring the mental abilities and intellectual at- 
tainments of woman into comparison with those 
of her brother man; but sisters, in “all love labor- 
ing,” against this comparison let us wage an un- 
ceasing warfare till the different circumstances un- 
der which the two sexes are now working shall 
be fully taken into account—a consideration al- 
most systematically left out in the grand compari- 


| sons made by some of the sages of our day. On 


other subjects such inequality is not suffered in 
the judgments given and the comparisons made ; 
for do not men judge of one another’s labors 
more by the circumstances under which said labor 
was performed, than by any other rule? And in 
our courts of equity, are not circumstances the 
pivot upon which hangs the whole argument, pro 
orcon? Are we, then, alone, of all others, to sit 
down here iu passive silence? No, never. Now, 
indeed, for a little while, must we exercise pa- 
tience, but let it be in hope; for every day with 
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its changes is bringing the sexes to a nearer level 
in the empire of mind. And when, in the course 
of years, machinery, in the reduction of manual 
labor, shall have done for woman what it has 
already done for man, there will be such a revo- 
lution in our domestic circles and institutions of 
learning, as we think few men or women now 
dream of. 

Man now, as in times past, goes forth every day 
into the free air of the world, where he meets 
congenial spirits, and listens to encouraging words 
which are to strengthen him for his allotted tasks, 
and thus he finds an unbounded limit to his in- 
tercourse with the outer world, in comparison to 
that which his wife, motlier, or daughter can hope 
to enjoy; while woman, in the daily perform- 
ance of her domestic labors, finds few things of a 
sufficiently elevating character to fully compen- 
sate her for the loss she sustains in her exclusion 
from a more extended range in the field of inter- 
course with other minds. For even in the case 
of the better educated class of women, where 
custom no longer binds her down to questionable 
limits, yet does the dull routine of her circum- 
scribed life, with its ceaseless toil, confine her 
within the bounds of her home. Thus it has 
been aptly said of her, that she “works in a cir- 
cle,’ much as a blind horse does in a mill. Her 
task is the same to-day as it was yesterday, and 
will be to-morrow. 

If, now, under all these restraints and innumer- 
able petty cares, woman has still in every age 
sent forth her representatives to the courts of the 
intellectual world, ought she not, therefore, to re- 
ceive double honor for her labor and attainments, 
instead of conceited sneers? ‘And coming, too, 
as they almost always do, from those who, while 
endeavoring to adjust the plummet to other peo- 
ple’s mental capacities, have never yet sounded 
their own often enough to discover that, whatever 
other minds may be lacking in, their own are 
utterly wanting in the quality of depth! 


Let those who are disposed to think lightly, or | 
speak sneeringly of woman’s abilities, remember | 


that her mission is as yet only just begun; and 
time must show how, in accordance with the laws 


of progression, she will ultimately as far exceed | 


her present range of mental action, as man now 
does, in his highest aims, exceed the generality 
of the present race of women. It is true that 


even now, beneath the reign of Christianity, where 


mind may contend with mind, and soul meet soul 
on even ground, woman is yet still oftener the toy 
or slave than the equal of man; but we must 
here, as in other things, bide our time patiently, 
since all good and great events come slowly, and 





it is by comparing the present with the past that 
our hope grows bright for the future. For during 
the dark ages of the past it was only a solitary 
woman, here and there, who had the courage to 
break through the restraints of custom and de- 
mand the soul’s freedom; but now she is every- 
where claiming as a right what was once asked 
for only as a privilege; the gates of the intel- 
lectual world are now left ajar, and woman, too, 
as well as man, with a soul of almost “infinite 
reach,” is stepping forth into the unbounded 
realms of thought and mental action. 

And, little as the world seems to heed it, yet is 
it true that woman has a vast advantage over 
man in the race before her; she is just in the be- 
ginning of a glorious career, with all the accumu- 
lated experience and stores of lore which he has 
been toiling for during the nearly six thousand 
years of his almost exclusive reign in the intel- 
lectual world. Add to this woman’s acknowl- 
edged powers of intuition, which will not brook 
the delay of your logical whys and wherefores, 
but while man is arguing and cqntriving how this 
and that may be accomplished, she reaches forth 
her hand and does it. 

If man has accomplished so much, and gone so 
far alone, how much more may we not expect will 
be accomplished by the united exertions of both! 
And by united exertion; we mean each in their 
own peculiar place; just as in the physical world 
the sun and moon are united in the great circle 
of action, yet each distinct in its own sphere. 
For the broad term of equality, as used nowadays 
by certain classes, we have no sympathy; we are 
no advocate for woman in the senate or at the 
polls, but hope there is at least a thousand years 
yet between her and these, lately become, places 
of dishonorable contention. She now has man 
twenty-one years under her tuition before he can 
cast a vote; and if, during all this time, she has 
not had sufficient influence in the training of his 
moral character to confide the laws of the land to 
his keeping, it is a hopeless task afterward to 
enter the political arena with the expectation of 
| turning the scales in favor of either her assumed 
| or legitimate rights. 

It would not be quite just to close without say- 
ing there are women, too, in the world, who have 
about as low an estimate of the ability—we were 
about to say of the immortality—of their sex as 
the framers of the sentence which begins this 
article. Te be brief, we will give but a single 

illustration. We remember, one evening, to have 
been deep in Dymond’s Essays, when an elderly 
lady, and one who would have thought it an insult 
_ to have her intelligence questioned, came up and 
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turned the book around to see what it was, and 


marked lines with the pallor produced by suffer- 


then said, in no very pleasant manner, “O, M., what | ing. 


is the use? why, you will die and forget it all.” 


A hasty retort was on the end of our tongue, but 
feeling convinced that our speech would not be 
to the edification of any one, we choked it down 
and went on more energetically with our reading 


than ever. Now, we venture to say that was but 


| 


She was still there when a short, bustling, act- 


| ive woman approached the house from the gar- 


the plain outspoken thought of many a woman | 
| two hanks instead of one, as you said.” 


who thinks she believes in the immortality of 


mind, but who has in truth few hopes, thoughts, | 


or aims beyond the demands of her merely phys- 


ical existence. Indeed, judging from the way in 


which women, especially in the United States, | 
have of late years been bestowing their wealth | 
| once by the woman, who, with a muttered excla- 


upon and for the endowment of institutions of 


learning and benevolence for males, to the almost | 


utter exclusion and neglect of their own sex, we 
are reluctantly compelled to admit that there is, 
by no means, among women so great a practical 
desire for the elevation of their sex as in mere 
justice there should be. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, and look to it, 
that the greatest enemy to our real advancement | 
in all that is good and great, be not found in our | 


own ranks, 


THE FIRST CONVERT. 
AN INCIDENT IN TIE LIFE OF JESSE LEE, THE APOS- 
TLE OF NEW ENGLAND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE’S LESSON.” 
T was a warm day in the summer of 1789. 


At the door of a neat cottage, in one of the 
villages of New England, sat a girl spinning; 


den and said, in a quick, sharp tone, 

“Have not you done yet, Grace? Your father 
will be tired when he gets home, and we must 
have an early supper.” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “but the wool made 


“You are mighty chary of your work,” the 
woman angrily replied, tossing some apples she 
had in her apron into a crock and proceeding to 
pare them. 

Both worked on in silence, interrupted only 


mation, seized a broom and struck at the dog, 
that with lowered tail, skulking gait, a watchful 
eye, and conscious manner, slunk through the 
room on the far side, shrinking from the blow 
aimed at him as though accustomed to such 
attacks. 

The apples prepared and every scrap of the 
refuse gathered in her apron, she went out to the 
back yard to throw it into a trough for pigs, that 
stood outside the fence—returning, her car caught 


| the sound of horses’ hoofs, and she stepped to 
| the front door, shading her eyes from the sun 


with her haud, while she looked for the comer. 
It proved to be a man on horseback, of about 

thirty years of age. He seemed weary with far 

riding, and, as -he neared the gate, he drew up 


| his horse, at the same time removing his hat from 


diligently she paced backward and forth, twisting | 
and winding the thread, the hum of her wheel | 


being the only sound that broke the stillness, for 
the bees had settled for their noonday rest, the 
grasshoppers had ceased their chirping, the cattle 
lay in the shade, or patiently standing in the 
ponds, brushed with their tails at the flies that 
alighted on their haunches. , 

Serene and quict was the dwelling, with its 
little orchard, its garden and bee-hive, and the 
mountain ash, which sheltered its door, and under 
which the girl spun. All was orderly within and 
without. The very cat which purred on the mat, 
in the sunshine, seemed to know that no trace of 
her paws must be left on the whitened floor. 

The noon passed. The dwelling was still in 
repose ; as the girl approached and retreated from 
the wheel you could see she was very lame, and 
a glance at her face would show you strongly- 


his brow and wiping his forehead, displaying, as 
he did so, a calm, earnest eountenance, lighted by 
an eye, in which a bright spot of light danced 
like a flame. 

“Good afternoon, sister; it is a warm day.” 

“Yes,” was the short reply, as with cold eye 
and unmoved position the plain dress and shabby 
saddle-bags of the traveler were closely scanned. 

The girl had turned from her employment at 
the sound of the wayfarer’s voice, and now she 
stepped to the well in the yard, and, anticipating 


| his want, drew from and handed him a draught 





of sparkling water. 

Emptying and returning the glass he said, 
“You have earned the promise given to one who 
giveth a cup of cold water to the disciple in His 
name.” 

“Sister,’ turning to the woman who still stood 
in the door, “Iam a minister of the Gospel of 
Christ; have I your permission to hold a meeting 
in your house ?” 

“No, that you have not; I am not going to 
make a pig-sty of my dwelling by letting run- 
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round preachers and their followers into it. 
people want to hear the Gospel there are churches 
enough for them to hear it in, as their fathers did 
before them.” 

She turned and entered the house. 


If | 


group well to him. The prayer over, he took a 


| small Bible from his pocket and announced his 


text: “Ye must be born again.” 
Each, as he heard it, thought it was for the first 


| time, so startlingly did the words fall upon his ear ; 


Replacing his hat the minister was about mov- | 
ing away, when, in an earnest, apologetic tone, | 
| be born ?” the words were repeated, and there was 


the girl approached him and said : 

“There is an old house over there,” pointing to 
a cottage at a little distance; “no one lives in it.” 

“T will have no ranting there, either,” was the 
sharp rejoinder; for, attracted by his lingering, the 
woman had again neared the door. “Iam mis- 
tress when your father’s away.” 

“Don’t be angry, sister,” was the reply. 
do not wish to give offense; Christ preached on 


and when he would have doubt, saying, “Can we 
a second time enter into our mother’s womb and 


revealed to him the birth of the Spirit, showing 


| how in this he must become even as a little 


ae 


child. 

Drawn there by curiosity, and the charm of 
something out of the routine of their common 
life, there was that in this man’s manner which 
fascinated the little group that in the quiet of that 


| June afternoon had gathered by the roadside to 


the mountain, and surely his followers can emu- | 


late him on the highway,” and with a good after- 


noon, replied to only by the girl, he was passing | 


on, when an expression on her face attracted him, 


as she leaned upon the gate and looked after him; | 


he checked his horse and’ said, “ You will come 
to the preaching?” and before she replied was 
out of hearing. 

She stood with her arms on the gate-post, look- 
ing down the road he had gone, till roused by the 
sharp— 

“Grace!” which not being immediately an- 
swered, “Grace, what do you stand idling there 
for, and your spinning not done yet ?” 

Without a word the girl returned to her em- 
ployment; the wheel flew fast and her thoughts 
with it, while the woman patted about, doing the 
Finishing her task,-she was 
about putting aside her-yarn, when a neighbor, in 


work within doors. 


passing, stopped at the gate and called, “Come | 


go to the preaching, Grace; there is a man going 
to give us a sermon under the old apple-tree on 
the road.” Hastily setting things in their places, 
Grace took her bonnet, and, despite her step- 
mother’s scolding, followed the neighbor. 

It was a shady spot on the high road, just out: 
side of a garden fence, beside which a large, old, 
gnarled apple-tree grew and cast its shadow al- 
most across the way. Here the preacher had 
taken his stand, and here he had been followed 
by some half dozen of the villagers. As Grace 
neared the spot he dropped the conversation he 
was holding aside with a couple of men, and 
stepping to the trunk of the tree took his position 
before it, and, in a peculiarly sweet voice, began 
to sing—all stood silent while he sang the strain 
alone. This was his introduction. When he had 
finished he told them his errand, then kneeling 
down on the green sward, prayed a gushing, heart- 
felt prayer, that made the hearts of the little 





hear of Him who was born in a manger, died on 
a cross, yet filled heaven with his glory. His 
spontaneous enthusiasm went to their hearts; ac- 


| customed as they were to the measured tone, and 


cold, hard manner of those Puritanic times, they 
listened with awe. 

He came not with the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon, but plain in his dress, simple in his 
manner, shrewd in his observation, he watched 
the countenances of his hearers and caught at the 
available points in their characters, playing upon 
them till the men wondered and the women 
wept. 

The girl Grace was especially affected as she 


| sat upon the grass where she had sunk when 


weary with standing, and drank in his words: 
“Ye must be born again.” 


“ Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me; 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee !” 


During his sermon the assemblage had in- 


| creased till they numbered about twenty, among 
' whom was a woman with a child in her arms. 


The child had grown uneasy, and as the minister 
sang she patted it, keeping time to his voice. 
Observing this he turned toward her, and answer- 
ing the invitation of his eye, she chimed in. 
Grace, gaining courage from hearing another 
voice, joined also, taking up the last strain. The 


hymn ended with three voices, and as the twilight 
fell they parted with God’s benison from the 
preacher. * 

“Will you stop with me over night ?” 

Grace turned quickly; the voice was her fa- 
ther’s addressing the preacher. 

The invitation was accepted, and the two men 
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walked to the cottage together, Grace following 
slowly, recalling, as she did so, the words, matter, 
and manner of the sermon, and trying to conjec- 
ture how her mother would receive him; for she 
had little reverence and no respect for any minis- 
ters but those of her own Church. Mrs. White 
stood at the gate as they approached. 

“IT hone supper is ready, dame,” was her hus- 
band’s salutation.- “Here is a friend who will 
break bread with us and stay to-night. I am 
proper hungry with my long ride.” 

“And you have taken to following vagrant 
preachers, too, have you, John White ?’ she an- 
grily rejoined. “Well, the religion that came 
over in the Mayflower is good enough for me.” 

The man stepped close to her and spoke in a 
low, determined tone, and she turned aside and 
went into the house, busying herself with the 
supper. Grace entered and they sat down to the 
meal, 

“What shall I call you, friend?’ and John 
White placed a chair for the preacher. 

“My name is Jesse Lee.” 

This was the apostle of New England, and 
here, at Newark, was preached the first Methodist 
sermon preached in the state of Connecticut. 

“Deacon Rice says he will take me with him, 
father,” and Grace entered the house some weeks 
after and eagerly approached the table where her 
father sat at his evening meal. 

“With him! where ?” her step-mother queried, 
pausing with the tea-pot in her hand. 

“To Boston.” 

“And what for, pray ?” 

“To service.” 

“Service! ha, ha! why you can not earn your 
salt.” 

“That is always the way, father. 

“Hush, Grace.” 

Though panting and excited the girl was still. 
Leaning with one elbow on the table the man 
thought a moment, while the woman clattered 
among the cups, muttering as she did so. 

“When does Deacon Rice go ?” 

“The day after to-morrow; and parson James 
says that his sister will take me in her house to 
help nurse her child. 0, father, let me go!” 

“Nurse, mdeed,” broke in the step-mother; 
“you take care of a child, to come home lamer 
and more helpless than ever, to be nursed your- 
self.” . 

“T am not helpless; God made me lame,” said 


She”— 


the girl, turning fiercely toward her, “and you had 


better look to it or he may make you worse.” 
“Grace!” Her father stretched forth his hand 





and laid it heavily upon her shoulder, so heavily 
that she sank under it and fell upon her knees 
beside him. 

“Father, father, let me go; I can not stay here; 
she is so hard; she is killing me. God knows I 
try to do my duty, but she is not like my own 
mother. If she were here now in the flesh as 
she is in the spirit, she would bid you let me go.” 

“Your own mother! you puling, ailing thing, 
| Who have always been a clog to my hands, and 
hardly able to do a turn.” 

“Tt is not true; I have worked for you when I 
should have been abed, and you—yes, you hate 
me, because I am not strong and able to work as 
you are.” She arose and faced her. “ You treat 
me with no respect, because I am puny and weak.” 

“Respect!” The woman spat out the word 
with an accent of contempt. 

“Despise me,” the girl went on, “because I 
have not bone, and sinew, and muscle, and can 
not wash, and scrub, and dig; and you taunt me 
that I can not get a living—lI can get a living, or 
I can die in trying; and, thank God, there is a 
home in heaven, and a rest for the weary.” 

She bitterly flung the words at her. 

“Father,” she turned from the woman, lower- 
ing and softening her tone as she addressed him, 
“Tam all the child you have, don’t kill me by 
making me Stay here.” She sobbed painfully. 
“Tt is work, work, work all the long day—a little 
sleep, and work, work again. The demon of 
work seems to possess the house, and the time is 
reckoned lost in which we go to Church or pray.” 
Her emotion almost stifled her. “I must go to 
Boston—I can see a doctor—I may be cured—I 
will go, father.” 

“There is an obedient daughter for you,” and 
the woman laughed scornfully. 

The man arose to his feet. “Be still, Betsy— 
not another word.” She met his eye and was 
silent. 

“Grace,” the girl seized his hand, and holding 
it with both hers, looked up in his face, “I little 
thought to hear such words from your lips. When 
I named you Grace, I hoped His grace might 
enter your heart and rest upon you.” 

“Father, father,” she clung to his arm and ca- 
ressed it, trying to draw him down to her, “you 
do not know how harsh she is—how she twits 
me with my infirmity till her words rouse up the 
evil in me, and I seem possessed of devils. She 
| is a hard master and sets me tasks, and when my 
| strength fails and I give up, she taunts and de- 
spises me—the bread I eat is taken in bitterness 
| and does not nourish me. Take pity on me and 

let me go.” 
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“You shall have your will, but no more of 
these outbreaks; there must be peace.” And 
John White took his hat and left the house, while 
Grace escaped to weep and rejoice. 

John White was a thriving carpenter in this 
little New England village. In early life he had 
married an early love, and lived a happy, con- 
tented life, in the enjoyment of the society of his 
wife and child. His wife died, and after her 
death their child, Grace, fell ill. For years she 
was an invalid. She had recovered sufficiently 
to go about, although deformed and lame, when 
he married the daughter of a neighboring farmer, 
noted for her thriftiness and industry. This mar- 
riage did not prove a happy one; the wife was 
hard and harsh by nature, and wholly without 
education, while his daughter had been well 
taught. Bustling, active, industrious, was her life ; 
she had no affection for the puny child, whose 
only enjoyment was to lay in the sunshine and 
read. The very sight of it soon became obnox- 
ious. To her peculiarly active temperament work 
was love, religion law, inaction every vice. There 
was no repose in her presence; to sit still was a 
crime. Grace, with the languor produced by ill- 
ness and weakness, was slow in her movements, 
listless in her manner. This the step-mother 
characterized as laziness, and gave her tasks to 
spin and weave; these accomplished, she received 
no praise—left undone, she was flouted and 
jeered. So years wore away, with now and then 
an outbreak between these two, at which times 
Grace would show a strength of will that would 
battle with the woman and often conquer. Lat- 
terty she had begun to shake off her rule and 
appeal to her father. To-day, incensed by some 
tyrannous act of authority, she had openly re- 
belled, and was determined to quit the roof under 
which she daily suffered almost an azo da fe. 

It is summer again and a year later. Iaadies, 
children, and nurses are taking their afternoon 
recreation on Boston Common, sauntering about 
or sitting beneath the trees. Suddenly a man’s 
voice breaks on the ear—singing—it continnes— 
people pause in their walk, turn round and listen ; 
children still! their laugh and stop their play, then 
move toward the spot from whence it proceeds, 
and see a man in a plain garb mounted upon a 
table, placed under the great elm, singing a hymn. 
The strain finished he falls upon his knees, and, 
thus raised above the people, prays. One has 
paused to listen—another—quite a crowd has 


. ' 
gathered. One says he is crazed—an escaped | 


lunatic; but those words that come with a fervor 
that burn, bear no taint of a disordered intellect. 








They whisper and wonder, still the petition goeth 
up with a power the formal and precise prayers 
of that time never knew. Then the word is 
passed that he is a fanatical Methodist—some 
laugh, others sneer, a few turn and walk away, 
while unconsciously the man prays on. 

He begins his sermon and the crowd increases. 
He walks the narrow platform of that table and 
states the ground of his argument: it is simple— 
plain. He begins his illustrations; the people are 
interested ; his similes are profuse as perfume on 
the summer air and beautiful as flowers; his lan- 
guage flaming, fluid; his pictures touching. He 
warms with his subject; his hearers warm with 
him; the whisperers in the crowd are hushed; 
sneerers are silent, and the restless ones on the 
far-off edges strain their ears and bend forward 
to hear. 

He has finished. Excited and touched, the 
crowd drop away to think and talk of the ser- 
mon. There is a troubled something down deep 
in their hearts, that thrills and quivers, as it never 
quivered, under the formal teachings of their own 
pulpits. They drive it away, but it will not be 
stilled. 

As the crowd disperse the preacher dismounts 
from the table and stands upon the green sward. 
Approaching him painfully and slowly, there comes 
a lame girl leading a little child by the hand. 
He looks at, recognizes, and steps forward to greet 
her. 

This girl is Grace White, and the man is J esse 
Lee, preaching for the first time in Boston. 

It is winter—a New England winter—cold, 
dark, dreary is the day; the snow falls and the 
ground is white with it. Within John White’s 
cottage his daughter Grace lies very ill—she has 
come home to die. It is almost evening; the 
room is silent, save for the ticking of the clock in 
the corner, and the scratching of the limbs of the 
mountain ash against the window glass. John 
White sits cowering over the fire, his wife is at a 
neighbor’s. 

Grace is restless; turns feebly in her bed. 
you think he will come, father ?” 

“He promised to be here ere nightfall,’ was 
the reply, as he approached the bed and offered 
her drink of the cup that stood there. She shook 
her head. 

“O father, this religion has done so much for 
me! I want te see him, to tell him, that it may 
be some earnest to him of the harvest to come. 
I was so rebellious, so self-righteous, so proud 
before he revealed these things to me, and I saw 
myself—my life was so dark, and, somehow, our 
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faith seemed so cold and severe that it froze me. 
I was never warmed—never cheered—things were 


so straight and stiff, and I longed for sympathy— | 


warmth. Now every thing has life and light; 
We 
may give expression if we will—sing like David— 
exult like Saul. I have lived in such sunshine 
the last year that illness and pain were nothing 
to me.” 

She sank back; her father sat beside her and 
held her hands. An hour passed thus. 

“ There is some one coming.” 

She raised up, 
pause, then a tap at the door, and the latch was 
lifted, and Jesse Lee entered. After shaking the 


there is no repressing, no keeping down, 
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A horse was heard without, a | 


snow from his hat and garments, he stood at the | 


bedside. 
“T am going,” she said, in answer to his inqui- 
ries; “my maimed body will soon be in the dust; 


my freed spirit rejoicing with the angels. I sent 


for you, hearing you were near, to thank you for | 


the glad tidings you have brought to me. 
first I heard you I was troubled and roused by 
your words. It was yonder, in Boston, that the 
vail was lifted; and when I was permitted to 
join the little flock that met Sabbath after Sab- 
bath to hear you preach, and sing, and pray, I felt 
that the Puritan worship might be good for others, 
this alone was good for me. Once lost, I was 
found ; a captive, I was free.” 

Her father raised his head and gazed upon her 
face, lighted with a sort of glory. She sank back 
exhausted. 

Kneeling beside the bed the minister prayed, 
read, sang, and spoke cheering words. 

“Father, you will forgive me.” He had for- 
given her long since. Mrs. White came in. 
“Mother, I love you, mother, and have prayed for 
you much, although the time was when you were 


When | 
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BY MRS. MARY JANE PHILLIPS. 


\ Y father died when I was but seven years 
five children, the oldest only a dozen years of 
Her 
worldly cireumstances were poor, but she was rich 
in faith, and holding her little ones to her bosom, 
she looked up and claimed the promises of Him 


old, and my mother was left a widow with 


age, and the youngest a babe in her arms. 


who hath said, “I will be a father to the father- 
less and the widow’s God.” Untiringly she la- 
bored to support her little flock, and through sum- 
mer’s heat and winter’s snows she cared for, fed, 
clothed, and kept them together. 

Thus years passed. My oldest sister, who had 
received the necessary certificate from the board 
of school examiners, was keeping school in an 
adjoining town, and I, at the age of twelve, was 
sent away to school, that I, too, might be fitted 
for a teacher. ‘The family in which I boarded 
consisted of father, mother, and four children, and 
I promised myself much pleasure in their society. 
Indeed, I thought it would be a very fine thing to 


| . > . . 
| live so far away from home and be my own mis- 


tress. 

The first day I got along very well. 
great many new things, and my attention was so 
fully occupied that I did not have much time to 
think ; but when the shadows of evening began 


I saw a 


| to gather and I sat down in a corner of the room, 


harsh and I turbulent and unruly, but this has | 
I peeped through the half-open door; but I trem- 


passed. God bless you for your love and kind- 
ness to me in these my last days. 


2”? 


yonder. 


We shall meet | 


a strange, lonely feeling came overme; my heart 
went out longingly toward the loved ones at 
home. The air seemed so thick and warm that I 
was almost suffocated ; a mist swam before my 
eyes, and I was just ready to burst into tears, 
when a scream from the back room roused me, 
and [ ran hastily to see what was the matter. I 
expected to find little Freddy with a bruised face 
or broken limb, and wa8 trembling with fear when 


bled worse when I saw the real cause of his cries. 


| ° . : 
| Mrs. Barton, his own mother, insane with anger, 


The woman sank sobbing on the bed. Sol- | 


emuly the minister repeated, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth. And though after my 
skin worms destroy the body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God.” 

“That is it,’ she said, “that is it. 
See God !” 

“Father ;”’ he held her in his arms; she tried 


See God! 


was standing over him, scolding and beating him 
in a fearful manner. 

“There! take that! and that!’ exclaimed she, 
boxing his ears right and left with her large, 
heavy hand, “I’ll learn you, you young scamp! 
I’ll learn you!” and again the blows fell upon the 
little defenseléss head. 

At first I was rooted to the spot with surprise 


| and terror, then I sprang forward and snatched 


to speak—struggled—threw her head from side to | 


side—gasped—fell back and was gone. 
Lee stood by the bedside of his first convert in 
New England. 


Jesse | 


es 
OY, 


Freddy from the floor, exclaiming, as I did 
“OQ, Mrs. Barton, you will kill him if you strike 
so! What has he done so very bad ?” 

“Done? He’s done enough, Miss; see there !” 
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and she pointed to a puddle of milk on the floor, 
then added, “ You ’Il go without your supper now, 
young man.” And turning to the door she called 
Annie to come and put “that troublesome brat to 
bed.” 

I went back to the sitting-room and cowered 
down in the corner again, wishing, O how earn- 
estly! that Iwas at home. But I had not in- 


dulged my homesick feelings long when Mrs. | 


Barton came with a glass of milk and set it upon 
the stand. 


said she, “and I have brought you some.” Then 


she went back to the kitchen, and Annie, who | 
had got Freddie to, bed, followed her; so I was | 
left alone with my own sad thoughts and the lit- 


tle sobbing thing in the bedroom. 

I looked at the milk. I could not have drank 
it if it had been to save me; but a thought sug- 
gested itself, and taking the glass I stole softly 
into the bedroom and kneeled beside the low 
trundle-bed. 
len and inflamed with the blows it had received, 


and softly whispered, “Here, Freddy, I have | 
| the doctor, who lived but a few rods distant. I 


brought you some milk.” The little one opened 
his eyes, and a grieved, pitiful look came around 
his lips, which went to my heart as he sobbed 
out, “Feddy did n’t mean to—mamma make 
Feddy’s head ache.” 

Tears sprang to my eyes, but I forced them 
back and tried to coax the child to drink. He 
sobbed so at first that he could not; but at length 
he took one little sip from the glass, then laid his 
head wearily back upon the pillow with a heavy 


sigh. I gazed upon the baby face for a while, 
and all the time the tears kept gathering, so I 


crept back to my corner and cried bitterly. 
When Mrs. Barton and Annie came in they 


“Your mother said she wanted you | 
to have a drink of new milk night and morning,” | 


I kissed the cheek, which was swol- | 





the half-open door. There sat Mr. Barton with 
little Freddy in his arms. The child’s face was 
very red, his eyes half open, and every now and 
then a low moan escaped his lips. It was plain 
that he was very ill, and when Mr. Barton placed 
him in his mother’s arms and started for the phy- 
sician, I ventured into the room, asking timidly 
what was the matter. 

“QO, dear, I’m sure I can not tell!” said the 
| mother with a great deal of impatience in her 
tones. “I expect he went into the water yester- 
day, for all I forbid it; he never minds me.” 

“Poor little fellow!’ I murmured, and stooped 
to kiss his fevered cheek, but just then he threw 
his hot little hands upward, exclaiming, “O 
do n’t, mamma, Feddy did n’t mean to!” 

“Did n’t mean to what?’ said Mrs. Barton, 
bending over him. 
| “Slowly the blue eyes opened, and reaching up 
| his arms the child twined them about his moth- 
er’s neck, saying, in his soft, broken accents, as he 
did so, “Feddy’s so sick—Feddy loves you, 
| mamma.” 

In a few moments Mr. Barton returned with 


| 
| 
| 
| 


glided into my room, but paused by the door to 
hear what the man of medicine should say. He 
examined the baby, then shook his head thought- 
fully and said, “Ilas he had a fall to-day, that 
you know of ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Barton. 

“Has he bumped his head ?” 

“T think not,” replied the mother. The doctor 
sat for a moment in silence, then dealing out some 
medicine he went away and I crept back to bed, 
wonderingif heavy and repeated blows upon a baby’s 
head would not have the same effect as a bump or 


fall! 





rallied me for being homesick so soon; and when 
I stammered out that my head ached, I told the | 
truth, though my heart ached infinitely worse than 
my head did. I could not bear their scrutinizing 
glances, so I begged to retire, and Annie showed 
me tomy recom. I said my prayers and tried to | 
sleep, but my thoughts were so full of home and 
Freddy that it was a long time before I could woo 
sweet slumber to my pillow. 

About midnight I awoke with a start. I had 
been dreaming something frightful, and trem- 
blingly I raised myself in the bed. I heard low | 
voices in the sitting-room and listened. 

“No, it won’t do to wait, you must go for the 
doctor now. He may not_live till morning,” I | 
heard Mrs. Barton say, and while my heart beat | 
fast with terror I slipped from the bed and stole | 
in my night-clothes to where I could peep through | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| mother wept bitterly over him. 





Well, after a few days of suffering, poor little 
Freddy went to live with the angels, and his 
I thought her 
conscience must upbraid her, and did n’t wonder 
when they shut the coffin lid down and hid the 
sweet baby face from her forever that she fainted 
away. 

For several days now the house was very quiet 
and lonely, then gradually the evil spirit came 
back again, and before Freddy had been buried 
two weeks Mrs. Barton fretted, scolded, and found 
fault as much as ever. O how homesick I was! 
and one day when Annie found me crying in the 
garden she said, “What kind of a mother have 
you got, Mary ?” 

“The very best mother in the world,” I re- 
plied. 

“Then I do n’t blame you for being homesick,” 
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said she, “for there an’t much comfort to be taken 
here. Mother’s good enough when every thing 
goes right; but if things don’t just exactly suit 
her, then, whew, what a storm there is! I wish 
I could go away from home to school. You 
would n’t catch me being homesick. No, indeed. 
I wish I could go away from home and stay a 
thousand years; and I will go off so soon as I 
get old enough, see if I do n’t.” 

Annie’s face was flushed, and she doubled her 
fist, and set her teeth together in her earnestness, 
then shoving up her sleeve she displayed several 
black and blue spots to me and continued, “See 
there; that’s where mother shook me by the arm 
yesterday because one of the little chicks flew 
into the rain trough and was drowned. Was I to 
blame? What right had she to use meso? O, 
dear, I wish I had died when I was a little thing 
like Freddy, and I should if she had been as hind 
to me as she was to him.” 

“What do you mean?’ I asked, looking with 
surprise into Annie’s face, which was very pale now. 

“Do n’t you remember,” said she, in a low voice, 
“how mother beat him on his head the night be- 
fore he was taken sick?’ I nodded “yes,” and 
she went on. “I hope it an’t wicked to feel so, 
but I can’t help thinking, if mother had n’t beat 
him so hard he would n’t have died.” 

I felt faint and dizzy. I did not know that 
any one but myself had thought of the thing, and 
hurrying from the garden I went to my room and 
dispatched a letter, begging my mother to come 
tome. The next day but one she came, and I 
had a new and very pleasant boarding place. But 
I never regretted my six weeks stay in Mr. Bar- 
ton’s family ; for the scenes I had passed through 
had made a salutary and indelible impression 
upon me. I was naturally of a hasty and irrita- 
ble temperament. I could not bear the least 
cross, and often, without the least cause of provo- 
cation, I would go into a fit of the sulks, thus 
making myself wretched and all around me un- 
happy. 

But little Freddy’s death dated a new era in 
my life. From that time I set a double guard 
over myself, and strove by watchfulness and earn- 
est prayer to overcome my great infirmity. I 
adopted the rule, “count ten when you are angry 
before you speak,” and acted upon it at all times ; 
and before a year had passed away I could say 
truthfully, “I am my own mistress,” for I had 
learned the great lesson of “self-control.” 


— = QO 





Tue ardent reformer moves the multitude, but | 
the calm philosopher moves the ardent reformer. ' 


A REVIEW OF THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 


BY JESSIE ATHERTON. 


HE life of Charlotte Bronte, the talented au- 

thoress of Jane Eyre, was one of no common 
trials. The details for her biography were neither 
scanty nor commonplace. And when the story 
of this remarkable woman is told, with a depth 
and simplicity of style, by her gifted friend, it 
furnishes a book of no ordinary interest. Mrs. 
Gaskell had access to the voluminous correspond- 
ence carried on from her childhood; and this 
gives to the book an uncommon interest, as it 
leads us on step by step in the formation of her 
character. We mark the different stages of her 
intellectual growth, and, at the same time, dis- 
cover the origin of many opinions and feelings 
which are impressed upon her works. 

Charlotte Bronte was the daughter of an Epis- 
copal clergy man of Irish descent, and thoroughly 
Irish in his impulsive eccentricities and _passionate 
nature. Her mother was a gentle, refined, and 
well-educated west country woman. At the time 
of his marriage Mr. Bronte lived in Yorkshire, 
and, at the period of Charlotte’s birth, held the 
incumbency of Thornton; from which place 
he, in 1820, moved to Haworth, with his family 
of five children. Charlotte was at this time 
scarcely four—two sisters older and a brother end 
sister younger. This town was the birthplace of 
a younger sister. Here they were to find a home 
and a grave. Yes, that gray, cold, gloomy par- 
sonage, surrounded by the church-yard on three 
sides, and in the midst of desolate, bleak moors, 
was destined to witness their future life and the 
sealing of their eyes in death. 

The death of their mother took place soon 
after their removal to Haworth. At this time the 
faithful woman who watched beside the death- 
bed of Mrs. Bronte, thus speaks of them: “They 
were such still, noiseless, good little creatures, you 
would not have known there was a child in the 
house.” After Mrs. Bronte’s death nothing seemed 
left to cheer those five little ones. Hand in hand 
daily walks were taken by those desolate children 
over those dull, dreary moors; and their home, if 
possible, more desolate. No merry playmates or 
children’s books found their way into that gloomy 
house or gloomier life of those children. Their 
reading seemed confined to political newspapers, 
and with these they would shut themselves in 
the “children’s study,” and Maria, then seven 
years old, is said, when she came out, “could tell 
one every thing debated in Parliament.’ Mr. 
Bronte, following the theories of Rousseau and 
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Thomas Day, reared his gentle, spiritless children 
in starvation, as regards mind and body. 

Their consumptive tendency demanded the 
most nourishing diet, but they were subjected 
principally to the meager fare of potatoes. For 
more than a year after their mother’s death the 
children had no companionship excepting that of 
the two servants and a maiden lady, sister of 
their mother’s, a formal but well-meaning woman, 
who came to take charge of the house. Soon 
after this Mr. Bronte placed his two oldest chil- 
dren at school at Cowan’s Bridge—the Sun Wood 
school in Jane Eyre. And in the autumn of the 


same year—1824—he took Charlotte and Emily | 


there also—the one eight and the other under five. 
Little did the founder and teachers of that school 
think that the mind of that plain, timid child 
was taking the incidents and character of that 
school and receiving impressions to be reproduced 
in burning characters many years afterward. The 
stale, uncleanly prepared food, exposure to cold, 
and the rigid discipline, resulted in the death of 
her two older sisters—Maria and Elizabeth— 
within six weeks of each other. 
that this produced painful and lasting impressions 
on the sensitive and gloomy mind of Charlotte! 
Charlotte and Emily were sent back to this school, 
to eat its loathsome food and breathe its impure 
air, ere they had recovered from the united effects 
of whooping-cough and measles; the two most 
trying diseases of children in their effects upon 
the constitution. Thus it seems the father at- 
tached no bl4me to the school authorities. 

Before the next winter Charlotte and Emily 
were taken home. From that time till she was 
fifteen Charlotte received no school instruction, 
and scarcely knew an acquaintance beyond her 
own family. Her father, it seems, gave her no 
instruction—her aunt taught her needle-work and 
housekeeping, and her self-instruction went on 
rapidly, and much of her time was employed in 
reading, writing tales, poetry, and the like. 

In 1831 Charlotte went again to school for two 
years to Miss Wooler, of Roe Head. And there, 
among pleasant companions and judicious teach- 
ers, her time passed pleasantly. Miss Wooler 
continued her friendship for Charlotte through 
life, and during the time was one of her most 
faithful correspondents. During those two years 
Charlotte was a hard student, and pursued the 
various branches of study with characteristic en- 
ergy. After her return from this school, she, for | 
awhile, taught her youngesi sister, meantime keep- 
ing up a correspondence with her two young 
friends—known in her biography as Mary and E,, | 
and which forms so pleasing and interesting a part ' 


What wonder | 


| of that biography. In 1835 Charlotte again re- 
turned to Miss Wooier as a teacher, till a failure of 

her health compelled her to relinquish her school 
labors. It was then that she seemed to think first 
of turning her talents for literature to any account. 
Meeting with disappointment she turned again to 
teaching, and she and her sister went as govern- 
esses. Charlotte’s first situation was any thing but 
pleasant or endurable. Again she returned home, 
thought of literature, wrote a part of a tale, re- 
linquished this, and unitedly they contemplated 
opening a school, but this, for want of a situation 
and funds, they failed to accomplish; and in 
1841 Charlotte went again as governess into a 
worthy family, where she found a pleasant and an 
agreeable home. From here she was summoned 
by the illness of her youngest sister, Anne. Soon 
after the project of her going to Brussels with her 
sister Emily was contemplated. This was, after 
much perplexity and much delay, accomplished 

through the kindness of their aunt, who was still 
an inmate of Haworth parsonage. And in Feb- 
ruary, 1842, they entered the Brussels school. 
Here they found wise and kind friends in their 
| teachers, and it was with pain Charlotte left the 
| school. 

Emily had left school earlier on account of the 
death of Miss Branwell—their aunt. By pain- 
ful circumstances Charlotte was called home in 
1844. Her father’s eyesight was failing rapidly, 
and it was feared he might become entirely blind ; 
her sister Anne was in delicate health, and, more 
than all, their brother Branwell was “leading a. 
wretched and profligate life. And so she settled 
down to her gloomy home-life, and they talked 
of their plan of opening a school. Charlotte and 
Emily were good French scholars, and knew Ger- 
man tolerably well, and Emily was a good music 
scholar. They wrote to their friends, had cards 
printed, and waited four long, weary months for 
pupils. Autumn came and their chance for suc- 
cess seemed at an end; for in winter the parson- 
age—a gloomy place—seemed too desolate for 
the abode of young children. While they were 
suffering from this disappointment, all chance of 
establishing a school was cut off by the return of 
their brother, a miserable drunkard, who refused 
to do any thing to support himself, and who 
claimed as his right to be clothed, fed, and sup- 
plied with money by his patient and forbearing 
sisters. For which his father doubtless deserves 
much censure, for willingly to allow his son to be 
enticed by the landlord of the Black Bull, and 








there to keep the company of the lowest anc 


most abandoned set the country produced. Amid 
all this pressure of accumulated anxieties and 























disappointments, they once more hoped that litera- 
ture might yield them the much needed assist- 
ance; and as they all three had written poetry, 
they agreed to publish a volume of poetry under 
the names Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. This 
was published, but met with almost no sale. 
About this time their father was struck with total 
blindness and their brother was still at home, with 
no hope of reformation. The trials of Charlotte 
Bronte few have suffered, and how few with that 
strict sense of duty and unselfish regard for oth- 
ers! In August, 1846, she went to Manchester 
with her father, where Mr. Wilson, an oculist, 
operated upon his eyes with success. It was here, 
in a lonely street, with not a face she knew, her 
father confined to his room, that she commenced 
Jane Eyre. 

It was after a twofold literary disappointment 
that this work was begun. What’ undaunting 
energy and perseverance led her to another at- 
tempt! “The Professor,” going the rounds from 
one publisher to another, returned to her the very 
day on which her father submitted to the opera- 
tion. And again she sent the manuscript in search 
of a more favorable reception in the strange place 
where she now resided. Amidst all this she be- 
gan Jane Eyre! 

She returned with her father in September; the 
winter came and spring approached, and still was 
“The Professor” passing from one publisher to 
another; but Jane Eyre was slowly progressing. 
At length the long-rejected manuscript was sent 
to Smith & Elder’s. Soon she received a letter to 
“Currer Bell, Esq.,” which she “opened in the 
dreary anticipation of finding two hard, hapless 
lines, intimating that Messrs. Smith & Elder were 
not inclined to publish the manuscript,” but there 
was instead a letter of two pages, with encour- 
agement, though of refusal; with a hint that some 
other work might meet acceptance. What a 
weight must have been taken off her heart in the 
completion of the work then under way! and 
with what anxiety and hope she awaited its suc- 
cess when dispatched ! 

By October 16th, within six weeks after, Jane 
Eyre was accepted, printed, and published. From | 
this time her literary prosperity was beyond her 
most sanguine hopes. In January a second edi- 
tion was called for. The curiosity of all England 
was aroused to know the unknown author’s name. 
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Authors, whom Charlotte had secretly admired, 
were pouring letters of congratulation and ap- 
plause upon Currer Bell. Although her literary 
life was thus bright, dark clouds lowered over her 
home. Her reckless and dissipated brother, by | 
willfully setting aside the laws of life, died Sep- | 





followed him to the grave. And the 24th of 
May, just five months afterward, Anne, the cher- 
ished darling of the family, slept beside her; and 
Charlotte now, out of six children, was the only 


surviving one; and now, in the brightening of her 


literary hope, with none to sympathize with or 
cheer her, of those with whom she had discussed 
her plans, and who had witnessed her repeated 
failures. 

After a brief interval she again finds consola- 
tion in composition, “The faculty of imagina- 
tion,” she says, “lifted me when I was sinking 
three months ago, and its active exercise has kept 
my head above water ever since. Its results cheer 
me now, for I feel that I have been enabled to 
give pleasure to others.” She was now at work 
at Shirley. 

Friends from the literary world were pouring 
in now, and invitations for visiting were numer- 
ous. Some of these invitations were, with pleas- 
ure and enjoyment, accepted, but many of them 
were declined. Her longest visits were made at 
her publishers’, After the publication of Shirley, 
in September, 1849, she, for a time, laid aside her 
pen; but her publishers were almost imperative 
in their demand for another work, and she began 
Villette in the autumn of 1851, and it was com- 
pleted in November, 1852. 

In June, 1854, she was married to A. B. Nich- 
olls, who had long been a curate of her father. 
Now her literary pen was laid aside, and she now 
realized happiness to which before she had been 
a stranger. But it was indeed brief. After an 
illness of a few weeks the tolling of the Haworth 
Church bell, March 31, 1855, told that this gifted 
woman had laid aside the sorrows and enjoy- 
ments of earth, and was laid to rest beside her 
sisters. 

— 
ETERNITY. 
BY D. F. EMBREE. 

Go and search the boundless ocean, 
For the sand upon its floor; 

And when thou hast sought for ages 
Still there ’Il seem as many more. 

Go and count the stars of evening, 
Which shed but a feeble light ; 

Though thou count for circling cent’ries, 
Others thou wilt find as bright. 

Make each grain of sand a planet, 
Rolling round her central sun ; 

Then take every sand-grain on them, 
Numbering them one by one ; 

And when thou hast found their numbers, 
Add them in one common sum, 

And compare them with the ages 
Of eternity to come. 
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LYRIC POETRY. | 


BY A. J. FAUST, JR. 


HE lyric poetry of antiquity is of a demure, | 

or volatile character, termed ode, or our mod- 
ern song. The Greeks and Romans cultivated 
lyric composition to a considerable extent, of 
which Anaceron and Horace are very prominent | 
bards. Horace tell us in his Ars Poetica what | 
has been accomplished by the Lyre of Orpheus | 
and Amphion : 


‘*Silvestres homines sacer interpresque Deorum 
Ceedibus et victu foede deterruit Orpheus ; 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidosque leones : 
Dictus et Amphion, Thebane conditor urbis, 
Saxa movere sono testudinis, et prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet.”” 


The Anaceronic style of poetry is derived from | 
the first-mentioned poet; the character of which 
is love and bacchanalian hilarity. Horace, in the 
above-mentioned poem, states what the Muse has 
allotted to the Lyre: 


“ Musa dedit fidibus Divos, puerosque Deorum, 
Et pngilem victorem, et equum certamine primum, 
Et juvenum curas, et libera vina referre.” 


The following is a specimen, from a Grecian | 
lyrist, beautifully translated by Thomas Moore : 


| 
“ As late I sought the spangled bowers, | 
To cull a wreath of matin flowers, | 
Where many an early rose was weeping, | 
I found the urchin, Cupid, sleeping. | 
I caught the boy, a goblet’s tide | 
Was richly mantling by my side, 
I caught him by his downy wing, | 
And whelm’d him in the racy spring. 
Then drank I down the poison’d bowl, 
And Love now nestles in my soul. 
O yes, my soul is Cupid’s nest, 
I feel him fluttering in my breast.” 


Horace, the genius of the Roman lyre, is un- 
equaled for the beauty of diction and cadency ; 
his poetry may be classified into Lyrics, Satires, 
and Epistles, but the lyric being the larger class, 
and also of the most refined elegance; from the 
numerous collection, we have selected the “Car- 
men on his own Works,” translated into English 
by the author of “ Proverbial Philosophy :” 


“T have achieved a tower of fame 

More durable than gold, 

And loftier than the royal frame 
Of Pyramids of old— 

Which none inclemencies of clime, { 
Nor fiercest winds that blow, 

Nor endless change, nor lapse of time, 
Shall ever overthrow !” 


a 


Italian poetry is rich in the abundance of lyrics, 
' 


and they stand out in bold relievo as ever unpar- 
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alleled. Vincenzo Da Filicaja and Alessandro 
Guidi have written many beautiful lyrics. The 
former is the author of a “Canzone” on “The 
Siege of Vienna,” from which we make the fol- 
lowing citation : 


“ How long, O Lord, shall vengeance sleep, 

And impious pride defy thy rod? 

How long thy faithful servants weep, 
Scourged by the fierce barbaric host ? 

Where, where, of thine almighty arm, O God, 
Where is thy ancient boast ? 

While Tartar brands are drawn to steep 
Thy fairest plains in Christian gore, 

Why slumbers thy devouring wrath, 

Nor sweeps the offender from thy path ? 

And wilt thou hear thy sons deplore 

Thy temples rifled, shrines no more, 

Nor burst their galling chains asunder, 

And arm thee with avenging thunder ?” 


The latter has a very pretty lyric “To the Ti- 
ber,” recalling the boyism of past days, and is 
remarkable for the unison throughout : 


“Tiber! my early dreams, 
My boyhood’s vision of thy classic stream, 
Had taught my mind to think 
That over sands of gold 
Thy limpid waters rolled, 
And ever-verdant laurels grew upon thy brink. 
But in far other guise 
The rude reality hath met mine eyes: 
Here seated on thy bank, 
All desolate and drear 
Thy margin doth appear, 
With creeping weeds, and shrubs, and vegeta- 
tion rank.” 


German poetry abounds in caricatures, yet so 
full of mysticism that renders it any thing but 
delectable, even if gems may be found clothed in 
that ill-seeming garb. Of this style, P. J. Bailey 


has closely imitated, especially in “The Mystic.” 


Nevertheless, her poets have produced some fine 
lyrics. Schiller’s “Words of Faith” is neatly 
translated into English measure by Bancroft, the 


historian. The following stanza is a specimen : 


“ And virtue is more than a perishing sound ; 
She can bloom in your deeds while ye live ; 
The weakness of mortals your efforts may bound, 
Yet man for perfection may strive ; 
The wisdom that pride from the learned conceals, 
The life of the guileless in action reveals.” 


He has also translated another sweet lyric from 
Meli, “ The Sicillan Song :” 


“ Still the dews of night are sparkling 
Every-where along the world ; 
Heed thee, lest thou injure, darkling, 
Thy bright wings, so fine with gold. 


See the languid flowers are sleeping, 
Pillowing ’mid the leaves their heads, 
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Softly closed their eyelids keeping, 
Rest upon their downy beds.” 


The French have come to some excellency in 
lyric composition. Besides the wonderful genius 
of Moliére, Corneille, and Racine, who are the mas- 
ters of French tragedy, there are many minor 
poets who confine themselves to lyric poetry; of 
this class we will only make mention of two—Jo- 
seph Rouget De L’isle and Beranger De Lisle, 
author of that hymn, so full of pathos and patri- 
otism, which the French so dearly love; it has 
long since taken its place by the side of “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” the production of that no- 
ble son of Maryland, Francis 8. Key: 


“LA MARSEILLAISE. 


“Ye sons of France, awake to glory ! 

Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise! 

Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries ! 

Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 

While liberty and peace lie bleeding ?” 


Beranger, in truth, may be called the lyric poet 
of liberty, also the best lyrist France has pro- 
duced; tha elements of freedom are beautifully 
exemplified in “ Lafayette en Amerique,” rendered 
into English verse by William Young: 

“ This old ally, now hailed with rapturous glee— 

Hero, who once a hero’s choice hath been— 
Blessed the young sapling of our liberty, 

In days while yet its opening leaves were green. 
But now, the tree full-leaved and rooted fast, 
Braving in peace the lightning and blast, 

He comes beneath its shadow to recline. 
O’er all the earth, O days of triumph, shine !” 


From among the numberless lyrists of English 
poetry, we might mention Collins, Gray, Dryden, 
and Goldsmith, as worthy of our consideration. 
To the American patriot what is more touchingly 
elegant and enthusiastic than Collins’s ode “To 
the Memory of those who Fell in the Rebellion 
of 1745 2” 


“ How sleep the brave, who sink to rest! 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their halldw’d mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung, 
There honor comes a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


Ever will the sons of freedom appreciate this 
noble poem, which would do honor to the genius 
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of a Milton or a Shakspeare; many “a pilgrim” 
| has blessed the turf that wraps the clay of Wash- 
| ington, yea, freedom has dwelt “a weeping hermit 
| there.” 

“The Passions—an Ode,” is a production rarely 
| surpassed ; it is a true lyric—exactness of diction 
| is a peculiar mark, and its being free from that 
| pedantic style of expression which may be seen 
in many lyric writers. 

A part of Gray’s beautiful Elegy may be classed 
among lyric composition : 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea; 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds; 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.” 


Dryden, the author of that sublime ode, “ Alex- 
ander’s Feast, or the Power of Music,” which, for 
beauty of expression, and suggestive of natural 
exquisiteness, English poetry presents no piece of 
imagery that can surpass it, for want of space 
we forbear quoting. 

Goldsmith has wielded his pen in the various 
kinds of poetry, but the didactic forms the larger 
class. “The Hermit” is a lyric of beautiful sim- 
plicity and splendid versification : 

“ And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep ? 

And love is still an emptier sound, 
The modern fair one’s jest ; 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest.” 


Is not this poetry? Not a crabbed jingling of 
thought, but concise, simple, yet polished ele- 
gance; he tells you what friendship and love 
are! Whom could you better learn the lesson 
from, than “ Poor Goldsmith,” who felt the same 
“sorrows of thy breast,” yet, as “young Edwin, 
triumphed in his pain?’ “Poetry,” says James 
Montgomery, “is the short-hand of thought ;” 
how much is expressed here in less than three- 
score syllables !” 

Gladly would we linger among English lyric 
poetry, but space forbids us to pay tribute to 
the genius of Campbell, Moore, and a host of oth- 
ers. With hasty steps we turn to the lyrists of 
American poetry. 

America, young in years and literature, bids 
| fair for a noble position in the world’s Pantheon 
| of poetry. Why should we not have poetry ? 
' Is the utilitarian spirit preémminent? Do we lack 
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a want of the lavishing hand of natu Or is 
there not genius? Nay, utilitarianism has its fol- 
lowers, and ever will have them, but the genius 
of poetry will burst asunder the manacles of util- 
ity, and beam as fair as the sunny skies of our 
southern clime. We have a country on which 
nature has profusely lavished her choicest gifts. 
Where is the poetic temperament that can not find 


sublimity in the roaring torrents of Niagara?’ 


our mountains beetling over the loveliest valleys 
that the genial rays of a summer sun ever shone 
upon—valleys carpeted with a grassy sod, and 
bespangled with cowslips, and with daisies, over 
which herds oscitantly graze? our streams rip- 
pling smoothly along their pebbly bottom—the 
wood-choir chanting their early matins, or ves- 
pers—the stately oak clothed in the full verdure 
of summer, under which many a weary traveler 
has passed an hour of sweet repose, free from the 
dusty throng, and noisy tumult of city life? our 
clear blue sky, the index of our uninterrupted 
prosperity ? our freedom, and free institutions, 
which give vigor and elasticity to life, the fulcrum 
of education, and which despotism has long since 
learned to eschew? “The Star Spangled Ban- 
her,” as some one says, is America’s grandest and 
sublimest poetry. Long may her sons court the 
Muse of liberty! Here, too, is genius; she has 
nurtured a Longfellow, Bryant, Percival, Sprague, 
and Poe. 

America claims her punster, J. G. Saxe, a poet 
of great celebrity; there is a rich vein of vivac- 
ity and sprightliness which no poet has attained 
to since the days of Hood. He makes some 
dextrous raps of the conniving of this “fast 
age.” The most happy and successful conatus is 
the “Rhyme of the Rail,” from which we cite the 
first stanza : 


“Singing through the forests, 

Battling over ridges, 

Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges, 

Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale— 

Bless me! this is pleasant, 
Riding on the rail!” 


The lovers of poetry, not long since, were called 
upon to mourn the untimely death of one of her 
noblest bards, Edgar A. Poe, whom the muse of 
the beautiful had claimed as her true interpreter ; 
yet it is a melancholy fact, that the world has too 
often witnessed the early death of genius. The 
painter may weep over the tombs of a Bonning- 
ton, Burnet, and Liversage, of whom an early 
death marred the glowing conceptions which 
would have given beauty to the canvas. So the 
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poet may enshrine in the heart the memory of a 
Shelley, Keats, Chatterton, and we may add a Poe. 
It is not our design to scrutinize the character of 
this poet, that is committed to a higher Power, 
but sensitiveness causes us to drop a tear over the 
frailties of genius. “The Raven” is the chef 
d’euvre of Poe. Philosophically considered, it can 
not be classed among lyric poetry, but rather par- 
takes the nature of elegiac. “Annabel Lee” is a 
lyric of great affection and love. The heroine of 
this poem is his deceased wife: 


“Tt was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee ; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me.” 


After the “wind came out of the cloud by 
night, chilling and killing” his beautiful “ Anna- 
bel Lee,” he thus says, in the deepest emotion of 
conjugal love, 


“For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ! 

And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 

Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In her sepulcher there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the sounding sea.” 


James G. Percival is a true example of the 
Latin proverb—“ Poeta nascitur non fit.” He is 
distinguished from any other American poet by 
the sweeping flights of fancy ; yet, as regards imag- 
ination, he has his superiors in American poetry. 
He says that his poetry is “ very far from bearing the 
marks of the file and the burnisher,” but that he 
loves “ poetry in the full ebullition of feeling and 
fancy, foaming up with the spirit of life, and 
glowing with the rainbows of a glad inspiration.” 
Percival, like some placid stream, at one moment 
flowing gently, then dashing impetuously over 
some mighty and sublime precipice. “Consump- 
tion,” “Prevalence of Poetry,” and “The De- 
serted Wife,” are finely wrought, evincing a thor- 
ough knowledge of the poetical. “May” is quite 
a clever lyric: 


“T feel a newer life in every gale; 
The winds that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours— 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 


The spirit of the gentle south-wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 

And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there; 
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The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers and awake. 


The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves, 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves ; 
And from its darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 
Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west-wind play ; 
And the full-brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun.” 


——_——- #@e -—_ — 


ONLY A CLERK. 
BY BELLE BROWNWOOD. 


“TTOW are you going to dress for Mrs. Brax- 

ton’s party, Fanny ?” said Ada Mellville to 
her friend, Fanny Culbertson, after the compli- 
ments of the morning were passed; “you are in- 
vited, of course.” 

“Yes, Iam invited, but had not yet thought 
about my dress; but I suppose it will be white, 
you know that is always my dress.” 

“O dear, do dress gayly for once; a gay dress 
would become you so well !” 

“No. It will be white; a plain white satin, 
richly but plainly trimmed. I think that will 
suit me. And now, how are you going to dress ?” 





a not heard of Cara’s return; but you 
surely do not intend renewing her acquaintance.” 

“T certainly do. Why should I not ?” 

“You know her father’s recent failure, and how 
different their circumstances from what they once 
were. Her father is only a clerk now; they will 
not move in the circle we do, and she will not ex- 


| pect us to call on her; besides, if she does, I con- 
| sider her beneath me, and do not intend renewing 


her acquaintance.” 

“You may do as you please, Ada, but for my 
part I shall certainly call on her; she returned 
yesterday, and I must see her this morning; she 


| is an old friend of mine, and if she has no objec- 


tion to our continued friendship, I certainly have 
not. I can not lose so good a friend just because 
her father does not count so many dollars as he 
once did. But I will go with you to Brown’s, 
and then you can go with me or not, just as you 


| please.” 


“TI can not accompany you in visiting a bank- 
rupt’s daughter, or make myself equal with one 


' whose father is only a clerk.” 


“Indeed, I have not positively decided yet, but | 


it will be something gay; do you know, Fanny, 
I am going to make a sensation on that evening? 
My dress shall eclipse every thing there, not ex- 
cepting your simple white.” 

“Well, really, what is your object in making 
such a display ?” 

“You know, Fanny, that Charles Wilmot and 
Henry Woodruff will be there, either of whom, 


Charles in particular, would be worth captiva- | 


ting.” 


They started for Brown’s, and so the conversa- 
tion ended, and while they are gone, let us look 
at their history. Fanuy’s parents both died while 
she was young, and she was adopted by a wealthy 
old uncle, over whose house she now presided, 
and being the only relative he possessed, it 
was supposed she would inherit all his wealth, 
which, with that left by her father, would make 
a handsome fortune. Ada was the only child of 
very wealthy parents; her father, though once 


only a clerk—but that had long since been for- 


gotten—was now the senior partner of a very 
large mercantile establishment ; and as wealth was 
their standard of worth, they looked with con- 
tempt upon all who were less fortunate than 
themselves. Charles Wilmot and Henry Wood- 
ruff were both independently wealthy, and there- 


fore very popular among the ladies. Charles had 


“And so it is for him you are going to make a | long been the envy of the beaux, and the recipi- 


sensation ; and trust your future happiness to the 
impression made by a few hours’ flirtation at a 
party.” ; 

“Such an impression often lasts as long as any ; 
but it is time I was seeing about my dress. 


| 


| men in the city. 
Tam | 


going to Brown’s this morning, he has just received | 


several new patterns, and 1 want to see them be- 
fore I select mine; come and go with me and let 
me persuade you to purchase a gay dress.” 

“You shall persuade me to do no such thing; 
but I will go with you, perhaps I will purchase 
my white satin; and, by the by, Ada, I intended 


to call on Cara Morton this morning; will you go | 
| to one over which poverty reigned supreme. 


with me there ?” 


| elor. 


ent of the ladies’ brightest smiles; but with all 
their efforts to win him, he still remained a bach- 
Mr. Morton had been one of the wealthiest 
He was engaged in a very ex- 
tensive business, and venturing upon some very 
large speculations, which even his extensive 
means would not warrant, failed, and his splendid 
house and furniture were all seized upon by his 


| creditors, leaving him nothing but a small, scan- 





tily furnished house, for his own accommoda- 
tion. Cara, his only child, had been absent a few 
months, visiting a distant friend. She returned 
now, not to the splended house she had left, but 


She 
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found it desolate in the extreme, her“ather sad | uncle’s arm. She was dressed in white satin, 
and dejected, her mother, who had always been with a wreath of white roses in her hair, and 
surrounded by wealth and luxury, sinking under | looked a perfect model of simplicity. Henry 
the weight of their misfortunes; but Cara was | looked inquiringly at Charles, who exclaimed, 
more persevering. She did not idly give up to | “The loveliest creature I ever saw !” 

despair, but with a saddened, though cheerful | “Beautiful, indeed,” said Henry; “I envy her 
spirit, arranged plans for her future employment, old uncle his fair charge, and am going to relieve 
that by earning something she might aid her fa- | him ;” and so saying he approached them, and 
ther in obtaining their support. She disposed of | bowing to each, said : “Allow me, sir, to relieve 











her costly jewelry, and thereby procured the | 
means of supplying their immediate wants. When 
her friend, Fanny Culbertson, called to see her, 
she knew it was true friendship that prompted 
the visit, and therefore received her as a friend, 
and confided to her all her plans. She first pro- | 
posed obtaining 4 number of music scholars, and | 
then she said she had an uncle, an editor of a | 
paper, who would amply remunerate her for any 
sketches she would write for his paper. “ But,” 
said she, “I can scarcely bring mamma to consent 
to my plans.” 

“Only think,” said Mrs. Morton, “of Cara 
trudging around from house to house, teaching 
music! and to be shunned by her former asso- 
ciates, and the remarks that will be made; I dread 
to think of it.” 

“Here is Fanny, she has not forsaken us; those 
who sought our company for friendship’s sake, will 
seek it still, and those who did not will not be 
much loss. As to the remarks, if they do not 
reach my ears, I shall not trouble myself much 
about them; but I am going to try and earn 
something; you shall see, mamma, that you have 
not spent so much time and money on my educa- 
tion for nothing.” 

Fanny encouraged her, and promised to assist 
her in procuring scholars, and to furnish her items 
to write upon. 

The evening for Mrs. Braxton’s party came. As 
the guests arrived, the splendid equipments of 
the porter, dressed a la Turque, gave them some 
idea of the magnificent preparations for the even- 
ing’s entertainment. Charles Wilmot and Henry 
Woodruff were the first to arrive. 

“What an elegant lady!” said Charles, as Ada 
Melville entered and passed across the room. “I 
wish Fanny were here. I think this evening 
would decide me.” 


| 





Charles had been for some time rather unde- 
cided between Ada and Fanny. When in com- 


pany with Ada, her elegant, graceful carriage, gay | 
Cara a visit. In a small house in a retired part 


manners, and sparkling wit dazzled him for the 
time; when with Fanny, her blushing, timid 
modesty, retiring manners, and deep thoughtful- 
ness completely won him. He had ‘scarce made 
the remark when Fanny entered, leaning on her 


you of the care of this lady,” and offering her his 
arm led her away. 

During the evening, as Fanny, Ada, Charles, 
and Henry. were enjoying a tete-a-tete by them- 
selves, Charles remarked, 

“We miss Cara Morton this evening; she used 
to be the life of our circle.” 

“She will not likely he one of our circle any 
longer,” said Ada; “she will have to lay aside 
some of her dignity and haughty airs now; her 
father is only a clerk. She will, perhaps, not be 
so proud.” 

“T am sorry,” said Fanny, “ that a difference in 
her fortune should exclude her from our society. 
It shall not be so as far as I am concerned. Cara 
is the same sweet-tempered, elegant, accomplished 
lady she always was. I called to see her a few 
days ago, received the same kind welcome I al- 
ways did, and speut an hour or two very pleas- 
antly with her and her mother.” 

“T dare say we would all receive a kind wel- 
come; but employers and employed do not often 
mingle in the same society.” 

A group of ladies and gentlemen joining them 
ended the conversation. Mrs. Braxton’s splendid 
rooms were filled with the gay and fashionable of 
the city, and the evening passed off pleasantly. 
It was late when the rooms were deserted. All 
seemed to have enjoyed themselves, but we must 
not always judge of people’s feelings from their 
actions, for “a smiling face oft hides a breaking 
heart,” and as oft a jealous and envious one. Ada 
being very much excited, and a little envious of 
different ones, could not enjoy herself. Fanny al- 
ways made the best of every thing. Henry was 
too much. absorbed with his own thoughts for the 
company to have any effect on him. Charles 
retired more than ever in love with Fanny, and 
with his good opinion of Ada greatly lessened by 


| the remarks she had made while speaking of 


Cara Morton. 
But let us pass over a week and then make 


of the city we will find her. In a little back 
room, which is their sitting-room, her father is sit- 
ting by the fire, musing on the past; her mother, 
to while away the time, is looking over some new 
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] 
music which Cara had brought home on that 


day. Cara herself is sitting by the little table 
writing as fast as her weary brain can indite, and 
her more weary fingers move the pen. They 
were all aroused by the ringing of the door-bell, 
which was answere1 by a very recent importa- 
tion from the Emerald Isle, the only servant their 
reduced circumstances would afford. Biddy soon 
returned, saying, 

“Plais, ma’am, the gintleman wants to spake 
wid you, Miss Cara.” 

Cara proceeded to the little parlor, which, al- 
though neat, formed a striking contrast with the 
splendid one in which she had been accustomed 
receiving company. She blushed as she entered 
to recognize Henry Woodruff as her visitor. She 
had formerly received attentions from him, but 
had not expected it now, and felt rather embar- 
rassed in meeting him under such very different 
circumstances. Henry noticed her embarrassment, 
handed her to a chair, and seated himself beside 
her. His frank and cordial conversation soon re- 
stored her to her usual self-possession. When 
Henry left, after an interview as protracted as it 
was pleasant, Cara’s heart was evidently bound- 
ing with some new and unexpected joy. She did 
not resume her pen that night. Her thoughts 
had taken a new direction; and henceforth her 
arrangements contemplated an object. 

“T heard you were going to be married, Fanny,” 
said Ada Melville to Fanny Culbertson, upon 
whom she was making an early call. “Is it so? 
Ah! that tell-tale blush: well, well, the artless 
simplicity of your dress did more on that even- 
ing than the studied elegance of mine. You did 
look charming.” 

“IT hope you do not attribute my success in 
winning such a lover as Charles Wilmot entirely 
to my dress.” 

“Not entirely ; you yourself deserve part of the 
credit, but your dress had its effect. I noticed it 
at the time.” 

“That was all your own imagination.” 

“No it was not. But I heard this morning 
that Henry Woodruff and Cara Morton were 
to be married. Who would have thought it?” 

“Why not ?” 

“O, it seems so strange that of all his acquaint- 
ances he should select her, there is such a differ- 
ence in their circumstances, and there are so many 
others who would have had a fortune equal to 
his !” 

“T do not suppose it is a fortune he wants.” 

“Men generally do want fortunes with their 
wites, though if he is satisfied I am; but I am 
staying too long. I must go to Brown’s this 








| 


| 
| 


| 
| 














morning, 1 have yet to select my dress for Mrs. 
Clifton’s party, and I have but little time; so good- 
by. I wish you and Cara much happiness, and 
thank you both for retiring from the field, and 
leaving more room for me.” 

In a few weeks there was a double wedding 
at church. Charles and Fanny, with a select 
party, started immediately on a gay bridal-tour. 
Henry and Cara remained in the city. Henry 
established Mr. Morton as his partner in business, 
and they all dwelt in the same happy home, and 
knelt around the same altar. Ada Melville, after 
three or four years flirtation, and as many attempts 
at making a sensation, married a man, who, al- 
though every way worthy of her, was only a clerk, 
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THE DEAD BABY. 
BY EMILY C. HUNTINGTON, 


WHEN the spring time, warm and dreamy, 
Hung the mists along the hills— 

When in green and quiet meadows 
Crept the grass adown the rills— 





When the young leaves in the forest, 
Wakened to the south wind’s call, 
Came the Reaper to our hearth-stone 

For the sweetest bud of all. 


When the stars from out the twilight 
Looked like eyes of saints who pray, 
Came the angel from the heaven-land 
Watching where our darling lay. 
When the day’s first blushes brightened, 
When the mountain-tops grew red, 
Leaving kisses on her forehead, 
Back to heaven the watchers fled. 


By the pure and saintly beauty, 
In that moment o’er her shed, 
By the glory on her forehead, 

Well we knew the child was dead. 
Through the darkness in our dwelling, 
As we bowed our hearts to prayer, 
Came the hymns of angels swelling 

From the realms of cloudless day. 


And a voice more sweet than singing, 
Whispered soft, “ O souls distressed, 
Blessed are the little children, 
When I call them to my rest !” 


When the sunshine’s earliest beaming 
Wakes the wild bird’s matin song— 

When the starlight’s latest gleaming 
On the blossom lingers long— 


With a grief too hushed for weeping, 
With a humble, thoughtful prayer, 
Laid we down the baby sleeping, 
Kissed her brow and left her there— 
Left her with the tender Shepherd, 
Thinking, in the home above, 
That young lamb for which we sorrowed, 
Rested now in Jesus’ love. 
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MY STUDY-TABLE. 


BY REV. L. L. KNOX, A. M. 


AVING seated myself in my study with no 

very definite object in view, but intending 
presently to fix upon some object, I gave my 
thoughts a momentary freedom to go where they 
would. My study-table was before me, without 
a cloth or cover of any kind. But to my eye it 
was “when unadorned adorned the most.” This 
table has its “antecedents,” and upon these my 
unchecked thoughts immediately began to wan- 
der. The reverie in which I was lost consumed 
an hour; and when at length it vanished, I half 
rebuked myself for the wasted moments. But, 





thought I, are these moments wasted ? My care- | 


less musings have had a pleasing and mournful 
interest for me; may they not possess some inter- 
est for others? I will at least write them down, 
and leave the question of tronbling the printer 
with them open for future debate. Should it be 
found a difficult question to decide ~ may, per- 
haps, by a coup d'etat, settle it as John Bunyan 
did, happily for the world, the fate of his dream. 


“Now I was in a strait, and did not see 
Which was the best thing to be done by me; 
At last I thought, since you are thus divided, 
I print it will ; and so the case decided.” 


The history of my table goes back more than 
a full half-century. I speak not of its natural 
history, when it was a wild -birch-tree, adorning, 
for I know not how many centuries, the rugged 
mountains of western Massachusetts. For more 
than fifty years these three substantial feet have 
supported this neatly turned center column, and 
on the top has rested this circular “leaf” of three 
feet diameter. 
of the column by hinges of the primitive pattern, 
so that, when not in use, it may be turned back 
and set out of the way against the wall. When 
in use the leaf is fastened in its place by a spring- 
catch ; and many a happy hour do I remember 


ences good for a long stop at the other end of the 
route. The journey extended to “the far west,” 
even to the center of the empire state, Two 
sturdy oxen and as many horses—a happy com- 
promise between the conservatism of the nast and 
the progressive tendencies of the coming age— 
constituted the trusty locomotive. Reversing the 
modern laborious practice of scraping the snow 
out of the track, they simply make a track out 
of the snow, and went right along. The speed, 
were I to state it, would certainly stagger the be- 
lief of the modern tourist; and as I do not like © 
to give occasion for perplexing doubts, I will 
spare the reader. 

The parties did not take out a policy of life- 
insurance before they started, for travelers in those 
days had a fair hope of reaching the end of their 


journey. That popular institution, the railroad 


| smash-up, so important to the various public in- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The leaf is attached to the abacus | 


terests, had not yet been “inaugurated.” Honest 
people were then allowed to make journeys, and 
criminals were, for the most part, kept within 
“the limits.” Then, too, courts of justice tried 


|} men who were charged with crime, with the 


bona-fide intention of ascertaining whether they 
were guilty or not; while the more important 
object for which courts now hold their sessions— 
to afford the lawyers an opportunity to exhibit 
their genius and secure their fees—was, as sure as 
you live, altogether a subordinate matter. One 
trial finished up the case, and then the judge, 
jurors, and lawyers went about their business, 
The new-fashioned verdict, “Can’t agree,” had 
not been invented. How lucky that this inven- 
tion should be made just in time to be applied to 
the new object of the judiciary, just named! When 
a man was fownd guilty of a capital offense, he 
was forthwith sentenced to die, and the sheriff ac- 


' tually went to work, Haman-like, to build a gal- 


spending, when so large that I scarcely had to | 


stoop in order to stand under the table, in the 
military exercise of “firing my gun,” as the sharp 
repert of the table-lock was called. The glorious 
din of arms had, in those days, a bewitching mu- 
sic for the ears of the young brave. 

This was my mother’s first family-table; it 
was manufactured by her only brother, and pre- 
sented to her as a gift of affection, when she was 


a young and happy bride, just starting upon her | 


wedding excursion. The baggage for this pleas- 
ure-trip consisted of this table, a chest of drawers, 
a set of pewter China, and a few other conveni- 


| place. 


lows for his execution. Criminals are now dis- 
posed of in a much more civilized way, by allow- 
ing them to run at large, encouraging them to 
travel, and then, at convenient times, leaving a 
draw-bridge up, or a switch an inch or two out of 
If half a dozen score of good men, of 


'whom the world is not worthy, happen to get 





minced up with them in the general smash— 
why—why—good men are not afraid of death, 
and—and—there are a great many people left in 
the world! 

In due time this little table, of three feet diam- 
eter, became the center of attraction in the back- 
woods:2an’s palace. Around it not less than ten 
lusty choppers were accustomed to take their 
three dinners per day. In the center stood the 
capacious pewter platter—another venerable heir- 
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loom which I rejoice to possess—heaped up with | 


real victuals, substantial enough for those chop- 
pers to “lean over” for half a day. 
center-piece were ranged the smaller dishes of 
“chinkings ;” while the eaters were glad to form 


| 


a circle within arm’s length, holding their trench- , 


ers on their knees. 

The reader will perceive that it was no toilet 
pastime that devolved upon the happy bride 
aforesaid, to provide, as sne did, single-handed, 
for those ten choppers; especially when it is rec- 
ollected that all her baking was done on the 
hearth in a bake-kettle, with “coals of fire on its 
head,” and that the “pot-hooks and trammels” 
had to be manipulated over a conflagration which 


might have afforded—pardon the anachronism— | 
quite a tolerable idea of “the burning of Mos- | 


cow.” Yet the sun was scarcely more true to the 
meridian than the “dinner-horn ” to its summons; 
and well did the chopper know that the sound 
which arrested his ax was of no doubtful import. 
Well did he know, too, as he bent his steps to- 
ward the cabin, that at least one cheerful counte- 
nance would greet him there. It was not indus- 
try, even when pushed to weariness, that could 
disturb the happy equanimity which, for more 
than sixty years, formed a marked trait in the 
amiable character which I can not dissociate from 
my study-table. 

Grave matters were discussed around this 
board, and the progress of civilization was every 
day reported in its presence—how many sturdy 
maples had yielded to the woodman’s ax; how 
many “log-heaps” had disappeared before the 
devouring element; how many acres might be 
counted as conquered territory—matters less im- 
posing, to be sure, but more significant of true 
national prosperity, than the telegraphic announce- 
ments of half a dozen state caucuses or Wall- 
street defalcations. On this table were writ'en, at 
intervals graduated by the strength of affection 
and the price of postage, those “few lines” which 
generally had the good luck to find the loved 
ones “down country” quietly “enjoying the same 
blessing.” Items of news were few; sentiment, 
sympathy, affection, were all condensed into the 


“From whose elbows and whose knees 
Flutter banners to the breeze !” 


Around this | Intelligence must ever acknowledge the ascend- 


ency of rags. 

It was not many years before the log-cabin gave 
place to the more imposing “red house,” and that 
in its turn has recently stepped aside to make 
room for its white-faced successor. Complexions 
do change with successive generations—a fact for 
ethnologists. It was not many years, too, before 
the olive-plants became too numerous to find 
elbow-room at the round table. This was no 
fault of the table; its duties had always been 
faithfully discharged, it was still in its very prime ; 
but, alas! it had outlived its popularity. A su- 
perannuated relation was given it, and after enjoy- 
ing, for a few years, the show of a respectable re- 
tirement in “the other room,” its leaf was turned 


, back, and it was placed out of sight and out of 


mind, in the lumber-room, where, for near a quar- 


_ ter of a century, it doubtless consoled itself with 





never-to-be-forgotten “hope” with which the first | 


sentence closed. A quarter of a sheet sufficed ; 
for to waste paper was no less a sin than to waste 
any other “searce article.” The dynasty of rags 
had not commenced. The printing-press enjoys 
fhe glory of being the great pioneer of civiliza- 
tion. It @ honor misplaced. What could the 
press do without paper? and where were the pa- 
per but for the rags? No, the rag maker is the 
true pioneer. Honor to the urchin 


the reflection that many a one in much higher 
callings, though equally faithful, equally useful, 
and equally capable still, had shared a similar 
fate. 

Whenever I returned from the wanderings of 
life to the scenes of my boyhood, the old lumber- 
room was a place of special interest. There | 
greeted many a familiar form of other days. 
There was the high-backed chair, which had of- 
ten served me, not only for a seat, but also for 
every kind of vehicle into which my boyish 
genius could transform it. There stood the wool- 
spinster’s “piano” and the flax-spinster’s “melo- 
deon,” whose well-tuned harmonies, mingling 
with the sweet voices of mother and sister, had 
swayed over my childish spirit an influence more 
profound and hallowed than I heve ever felt 
when listening to the most artistic orchestras or 
world-renowned minstrels. There, too, stood the 
old dishonored table; and I could never part 
with it without delighting my ear once more with 
the sharp click of its now unused lock. On one 
of these visits to that museum of cast-off relics, 
I suggested that the itinerant’s study would be a 
position much better adapted to the substantial 
merits of the old table. The reply, “I can’t 
spare it; it was made for me by my own dear 
brother!” told very plainly that, although appar- 


| ently useless, the old table possessed a real value 
| 


| yet. 





Not many years after this event, she whose 
busy hands had so often moved with faithful in- 
dustry over the first family table, found herself 
entering “the valley of the shadow of death.” 
She “feared no evil;” for the great Shepherd who 
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had led her “in ‘paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake,” was by her side. With the same 
thoughtfulness which had characterized every 
period of her life, she disposed of several tokens 
of affection. 


My remark in the old lumber-room | 


was remembered, and the round table was desig- | 


nated for the itinerant’s study. For ten years it 
y ) 


has done credit to its new position; and for ten | 


years, its former owner has mingled in those 
happy’scenes to which, doubtless, her thoughts 
often ran forward even while spreading this sim- 


ple board with the earthly bounties of her gracious | 


Father. Who can tell how often, during these 
ten years, she has bent down from her celestial 
mansion, and cast a look of angelic guardianship 


time recognized with a sister’s affection “her own 
dear brother’s” bridal gift? That brother has 
since greeted her in a world where “they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage; neither can they 
die any more, for they are equal unto the angels.” 
No parting scenes, no wearisome journeys will 
ever divide or disturb them more. 

That brother’s life, though humble, was marked 
by some events of melancholy interest. I think 
for more than half a century he was a local 
preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church ; and 
should the reader peruse this brief sketch to the 


close, I think it not improbable that he will doubt, | 


as I have often done, whether the local ministry | 


was my uncle’s true vocation. For many of the 
later years of his life the chief public service re- 
quired of him was to minister the warnings and 
consolations of the Gospel, throughout a wide 
sphere around his home, when the people were 
called to bury their dead. He was a man of no 
ordinary mechanical ingenuity. His name may 
be found on the records of the United States 
Patent Office, as the author of some inventions 
which were, in their day, of considerable practi- 
cal importance. 
various manufacturing enterprises with the fairest 
prospects of success; but the providences of God 
seemed always to be against him. Once he 
thought himself just ready to reap ample returns 
for the heavy expenses which he had incurred in the 
preparation of machinery ; when the painful sick- 





Severel times he commenced | 





she to whom he had, forty years before, presented 
this table, was exchanging life for immortality, 
his own house was a scene of peculiar sorrow. 
His youngest daughter, a very amiable and intel- 
ligent young lady, was engaged in teaching school 
a few miles from home. Feeling somewhat ‘ill, 
she dismissed her school to spend a few days at 
home ; intending soon to return and resume her 
labors. She was nursed by her parents with all 
the skill which an experience of three-score and 
ten years had given them; but her illness in- 
creased. A physician, a young man of but little 
professional experience, was called. He attended 
her faithfully for several days without being able 


_ to determine satisfactorily the nature of her dis- 
upon the itinerant in his study, and at the same | 


ease. More than once he had suggested that he 
should suspect the small-pox, if she could pos- 
sibly have been exposed to it. But as this was 
known not to be the case, the thought was dis- 
missed. The patient, however, continuing to 
grow rapidly and seriously worse, a more experi- 
enced physician was called from a distance. He 
at once pronounced it a malignant case of “con- 
fluent small-pox.” At this announcement the 
neighbors, who had up to this time been unremit- 
ting in their kind assistance, instantly fled. The 
street passing by the house was fenced up, and all 
the effects of a general panic occurred in the 
neighborhood. 

I said that the neighbors fled. Not all; the 
young physician was faithful in his attendance, 
and one neighbor, in whose heart the sympathies 
of humanity were stronger than the fear of dis- 
ease, continued, despite the remonstrances of the 
terrified neighborhood, to visit the afflicted family. 
The case proved to be one of the most lingering, 
loathsome, and excruciating examples of that 
terrible disease. For many long weeks the suf- 
ferer patiently endured her wasting agonies. Her 
infirm father and mother, and a brother near her 
own age, together with the good Samaritan neigh, 
bor, were her only nurses by day and watchers by 
The rigors of winter were added to the 
Through 


night. 
other discomforts of their condition. 


' the two men who still formed something like a 


ness and death of a favorite son, a young man of | 
noble promise, thwarted his project and left him | 


enslaved under a weight of both grief and finan- 
cial embarrassmert. On one or two other occa- 
sions, when apparently within a step of realizing 
the consummation of his well-laid plans, the de- 
vouring flames in a siugle hour laid all his expect- 
ations in the dust. 

At the very time that his last surviving sister, 


connecting link between this smitten family and 
mankind, the necessities, not to say conveniences, 
for their situation were obtained. Thus they 
watched the sinking sufferer, themselves sinking 
under labors and watching which many others 
ought to have shared with them, till at length 
death brought a welcome relief. Then the good 
Samaritan procured a co itty and her mother’s 
hands, which had in her infancy so often “ wrap- 


' ped the drapery of her couch around her,” per- 


formed alone the same office now. The father 
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~ us about five months. 
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and brother went to a retired spot, not far from the 
house, and prepared, with oppressed hearts and 
silent lips, the narrow mansion for the dead. 
Then the father and brother, the physician and 
good Samaritan, bore to that long home all that 





his features; while his complexion vied with his 
robes in whiteness. Sometimes the large blue 
eyes gazed wondrously around, as if anxious to 
know what was transpiring. To us he was a 
wonderful baby. As prayer ascended to God for 


remained of the once happy and blooming maiden. | his blessing upon the little one, a hearty amen 
There, before the open grave, the old man raised | gushed from the hearts of those most deeply in- 
his trembling hands and faltering voice to heaven, | terested. God heard and answered: he was 


and poured ont, as well as language could utter | 
it, the grief which wrung, and the submissive | 


faith which comforted their bursting hearts. A 
few days afterward he wrpte to the family of his | 
now departed sister, and after narrating the scenes 
through which he had passed, he adds: “I think 
it is not often that an old man, broken down with 
years and sorrows, is obliged to perform the four- 
fold services of sexton, bearer, chaplain, and 
mourner, at the funeral of his own daughter.” 

The days of his years, as ‘have already stated, 
were then threescore years and ten; but he 
lingered till, by reason of strength, they became | 
fourscore years; yet was their strength labor and 
sorrow. He continued, however, to minister 
healing comforts to the bereaved till his growing 
infirmities forbade it; and then he was gathered 
in peace to his fathers, his sister, his children. 

These are some of the reflections awakened 
as my eye falls upon my study-table. 


blessed. 
Four months from that time there wag_an»@s- 


| semblage in the same parlors; the same, 
hold and guests were there. But their happi ess J 


was exchanged for sorrow. He who had admine* 
istered the baptismal rites had another service ‘tey 
perform. Upon the same spot was placed {#@ 
little babe, alas! now cradled in a coffin. The 
roseate hue had departed from its cheeks and 


| lips. The blue eyes were closed never to open. 


The tiny hands were gently folded, and its fea- 
tures seemed in wonderful harmony with the 
white buds and flowers. No sculptured marble 
could compare with its beauty; for death had not 
as yet succeeded in wiping away the impress that 
the soul had left upon che features. 

The transition had been sudden. He was in 
the midst of life and joy when the “dark-winged” 
messenger drooped his pinions o’er our angel- 


, child and bore him away to the spirit-land. But 


| he is blessed, and for this we respond amen. By 


THE CHILD—A WELL-SPRING OF JOY. 
BY MRS. 8. A. MELIUS. 
HE home is blessed that shelters a baby, for | 
it protects a new-born spirit sent from God; | 
a little missionary to vemind us that unless we 


- become as this little one, we shall in no wise enter 


the kingdom of heaven. From its helplessness 
and innocence it is the pet of the household. 
Sometimes the baby dies. Then the tity ward- 
robe, the favorite playthings are lain carefully 
away. They are of the earth, earthy, and are 
needed no longer, for the babe weats heavenly 
robes, and angels are unfolding to its new-born | 
vision delights not found in this clouded world. | 
These thoughts ure suggested by two scenes | 
lately witnessed, but not to be forgotten. 

The lights throughout the house were burning 
brightly. A few guests had arrived. All were | 
appy. The baby was to be dedicated to the | 
Lord by the rite of baptism. He had been with | 
Beautiful did he look as 
he was placed in the minister’s arms to receive 
the sacramental rite. The hue of health was 


painted upon his cheeks and lips; a dimple nes- 
tled in his chin; a broad, white forehead crowned 


remaining here he would have lost the angelic 
character purchased for babyhood by the dear 
Redeemer. Now, as a child-angel, life will pro- 
gtess under heavenly guardians. 

We thank thee, our heavenly Father, for the 
revelation that our little ones belong to the king- 
dom of heaven; that if we become like them, 
parent and child shall enjoy an eternal home 
together. We thank thee for thy revelation that 
this “corruptible shall put on incorruption,” this 
“mortal immortality ;” that death shall be swal- 
lowed up in victory; and thanks be to thee for 
this victory through our Lord Jesus Christ! 


“Methinks I see the day, 
When we who mourn our dead, like them shall fall; 
Nor should the thought ovr steadfast souls dismay, 
Taught by repeated storms to bear it all. 
Our beautiful buds shall once again rebloom, 
With us shall rise in triumph o’er the tomb.” 


———-2 90 


SOLITARY THOUGHT AND SOCIAL ACTIVITY. 


Sotrrary thought corrodes the mind, if it be 
not blended with social activity; and social 
activity produces a restless craving for’ excite- 
ment, if it be not blended with solitary thought. 
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DOMESTIC INFELIC.::, OR A CANCER IN THE 
TONGUE. 


| 


| a mockery after such a scene. 


“ Y dear child, what is the matter?’ ex- | 


claimed Mrs. G., as she entered the parlor | 


of her young married daughter, and found her in 
tears. 

Edith%ould not compose herself sufficiently to 
réply, but pointed to her husband who was loung- 
ing in‘an ‘easy chair, and pretending to be deeply 
occupied with the morning paper. 

“fave you had bad news, Charles ?” said Mrs. 
Gi, urable still to solve the mystery. 

“0, no!’ he replied. “It is only a fit of ill- 
temper that Edith is pleased to indulge herself 
with ;” and so saying -he left the room, loudly 
banging the door after him. Mrs. G. sat quietly 
for a few minutes, when Edith broke the silence 
by saying— 





“Do not look so distressed, dear mother ; Charles | 
and I have only had a few angry words, nothing | 
more. Really his temper is so bad that I some- | 
times doubt whether he is a converted person or | 
not.” | 

“You know,” said Mrs. G., “that I never 
thought Charles a decided Christian, and that 
was my reason for so long opposing your union; 
but still he is a very hopeful character, and—as 
you used to argue—likely to be won over to 
Christ. Your husband has a high temper; but 
are you sure that you never irritate it? Do not 
think lightly of this; it is a matter of very great 
importance. Many a hopeful character has been 
injured through the inconsistencies of a professing 
Christian wife or husband. I do not doubt but 
that you, Edith, have been a true believer; but it 
is with pain that I find you have carried your be- 
setting sin with you into married life. Now, my 
daughter, let me L seech you, with tearful earnest- 
ness, to put away this giant sin. When David 
had slain Goliath, the Philistines fled; and when 
we have slain the sin which most constantly 
hampers us, the others will be also vanquished. I 
would not say these things to pain you, did I not 
see the importance of them. The ‘few angry 
words’ which you think lightly of now, will, if 
unchecked, be the ‘beginning of sorrows’ to your 
household. Remember you will lose ail influence 





over your husband unless you change your course. 
You must ‘stoop to conquer,’ and seek to win him 
only by gentleness, and then I—” 

“You are quite right, mother,” interrupted 
Edith. “I must confess that we should never 
have these disturbances if I could only control 
my tongue, when dear Charles is irritable; but 
really I can not help speaking; I wish I could. 


The effect I know is very sad. * We have not had 
family prayer this morning; for it would seem but 
I do feel miserable 
sometimes about it, but know not how it can be 
helped.” 

“Have you heard,” said Mrs. G. “that poor 
Betty Mills is dying of that terrible malady, can- 
cer in the tongue? We all deeply sympathizc 
with her, and regret that she had not more forti- 
tude to have submitted to an operation months 


ago. Dr. F. was then of opinion that the disease 


| might have been eradicated, and her life spared 


for many years. Now it is too late, and Betty’s 
young family Will soon be motherless orphans.” 

“ How very affecting!” replied Edith. “Hear- 
ing of other people’s greater troubles mikes our 
lesser ones appear light.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. G., “so it does; but, Edith, I 
want you to take warning from the case of this 
poor woman. You have also got a diseased 
tongue; and you say you can not belpit. Now 
there is a remedy for you, and it is most sinful to 
neglect it. Bring this tongue to the ‘great Phy- 
sician.’ Ask him to eradicate the disease, and to 
accept this member, and fit it for his service. 
When thus consecrated, you must consider it ever 


| afterward as the Lord’s, and that you have no 


right to use it in any manner contrary to his will, 
Speak as in the Lord’s hearing, and that will 
check every angry word as well as every unkind 
and slanderous one. The gentle presence of 
Jesus—when felt by the Christian—will soothe 
all turbulent feeling. ‘Look to me;’ ‘learn of 
me,’ he says; ‘for I am meek and lowly in 
heart.’ 

We need not add that a mother’s gentle coun- 
sel brought peace to a distracted household. 

Dear reader, have you, like Edith, got a dis- 
eased tongue, or temper? You must apply the 
same remedy. On no one occasion is anger nec- 
essary; but, remember, it is one of the things 
which we are commanded to put away from us. 
“He that is slow to wrath is of great understand- 
ing; but he that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly.” 
And, again, “He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” No mere outward 
restraint will make a perfect cure. The yoke of 
Christ is the only rein that will effectually bridle 
the tongue. Put it on early; the sooner it is 
curbed, the more of peace and happiness you will 
have. Every evil passion within us is a smold- 
ering fire, which, if not extinguished in this life, 
will be an immortal fire that never will be 
quenched. “Whovrean dwell with everlasting 
burnings ?” 
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OUR LITTLE LIZZIE. 


BY JOSEPHINE, 


AmonG the graves of thousands dead, 


One haliow’d mound I know; 


And many thoughts go wand’ring there, 


For Lizzie sleeps below. 

Lizzie, a happy, radiant beam 
Of blessed sunshine given, 

To stream athwart our path awhile, 
Then vanish back to heaven. 

She was a fair and smiling babe, 
So gentle to behold, 

It seem’d as if a little lamb 
Had stray’d from heaven’s fold. 


And she would raise her sweet blue eyes, 


And sigh, when worn with pain, 
As if she wish’d her Shepherd dear 
Would fetch her home again. 


For Death's rude storm came sweeping o’er 


Our blossom of the May, 
And like a fair and drooping flower 
She faded day by day. 


We watch’d her when the blushing east 


Proclaim’d the morning nigh ; 

We watch’d her when the quiet stars 
By thousands throng’d tke sky. 
And many a aight and many a morn 

Still found us watching there, 
Before the dreary death-shade fell 
Upon her forehead fair. 
It came at last—that time of gloom! 
We knew her hour was come; 
Her small white feet already press’d 
The threshold of her home. 


And a sweet voice went murm’ring round, 


From one we might not see— 
“ Suffer the little child,” it said, 
“To come and dwell with me!” 
She never felt the winter’s frost, 
Nor heard its wild winds blow; 
Safe in the arms of God she lay, 
Before the fall of snow. 
Ah! swiftly from its fragile cage 
Our pretty bird took wing ; 


It flutter’d through the loosen’d wires, 


And soar’d to heaven to sing. 
And from the everlasting hills 
Sweet strains came floating down; 
Another pearl of love was set 
In the Redeemer's crown. 
White is the world’s tempestuous sea 
With the rough billow’s foam ; 


But the first wave that lash’d thy bark 


Was that which wash’d it home! 


———_e@e—_—__ 


PROCRASTINATION. 


THAT we would do, 


We should do when we would; for this would changes, 


And hath abatements and delays as many, 


As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 
And then this should is like a spendthrift sigh, 


That hurts by easing. 


AN EVENING PRAYER. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Lorp, let thy will be done! 
The body hastes to rest, 
And closely in the stillness 
Are weary eyelids press’d. 
Released from guilt and suffering, 
That I from sin set free, 
For death may, as for slumber, 
Make ready cheerfully. 
Keep far from forms of terror, 
And fancies strange and wild, 
The soul that naught would cherish 
Unworthy of thy child ; 
Let me arise with morning 
Free from vain cares of earth, 
And to the field of battle 
With new-born strength go forth. 


And when the dreamless slumber 
Of death’s last night is near, 
To make an end forever 
Of joy and sorrow here, 
Lord, help me when the darkness 
Of the last hour is deep; 
Let me with God awaken, 
And death be but a sleep. 
Thy glory I have witness’d, 
In joy have walk’d with thee, 
Nor doubt my glad arising 
Shall in thy kingdom be ; 
And now, until life’s ending, 
Trusting this faithful Friend, 
My God, into thy keeping 
My spirit I commend. 


——+@0—__ 


WHEN I AM GONE. 
BY LAVINIA CRECRAFT. 


WHEN I am gone and my place is no more, 
Will the birds sing sweetly as now? 

When life with its cares and sufferings is o’er, 
Will the cedars‘as gracefully bow? 


When I am gone and my place is no more, 
And friends have forgotten te weep, 

Will the storm and the tempest rage on as before, 
And howl o’er the spot where I sleep? 


When I am gone and my place is no more, 
Will the flowers bloom fragrant as now, 

And the millions of creatures that bend and adore, 
To Mercy’s mild scepter still bow ? 


When I am gone and my place is no more, 
Will the insects that float in the breeze, 
Their mirthful employment forever give o’er, 
And rest ’neath the shade of the trees? 


When I am gone and my place is no more, 
Will the silvery voices I hear, 

And the smiles of affection forever be o’er, 
And all that in life I held dear? 


When I am gone and my place is no more, 
Bright hopes shall to others be given; 

And nature her course shall roll on as before, 
And pleasures be lasting in heaven. 
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Scripture Cabinet, 


REVEALED TRUTH ILLUSTRATED BY THE ANALOGIES 
oF PaysicaL Scrence.—“ The invisible things of God, 
Jrom the creation of the world, are clearly seen. being un- | 
derstood by the things that are made.”’—Rom. i, 20. 

We are most clearly authorized to look for analogies | 
between “the invisible things of God” and “the things 
that are made.” The similitudes and correspondences 
which we trace in material things, and which we so ef- 
fectually employ to lead us from the known to the un- 
known among them, would also induce us to expect their 
similar correspondence with spiritual things, What | 
Christian is there who has not derived comfort and con- 
solation, and confirmation of his faith, from the beautiful 
analogies of natural bodies with which St. Paul has illus- 
trated the great doctrine of the resurrection of the dead? 
The fact had been “brought to light” by our blessed 
Redeemer himself, who confirmed it by his own resurrec- 
tion; anc yet his apostle did not deem it sinful or super- | 
fluous to reason upon it, or to compare it to the quicken- | 
ing of grain committed to the soil—‘it may chance of 
wheat, or some other grain.” 

It is thus that the Almighty condescends to the weak- 
ness of man; and we can not but remember that the con- 
fession of faith of the father of a child possessed of a 
deaf and dumb spirit, “ Lord, I believe,” accompanied as 
it was by the self-diffident prayer, “Help thou mine un- 
belief,” was accepted by our Lord. The analogies of 
material actions to spiritual may serve as—and doubtless 
were intended for—such “helps to belief ;” and the more 
we become acquainted with the forces which determine 
the former and bow our understandings to the authority 
which proclaims the latter, the greater will be the satis- 
faction we may hope to derive from the judicious com- 
parison of the two. 

Attempts have often been made to illustrate by analogy 
that great doctrine of the faith—one God in trinity and 
trinity in unity. These have chiefly consisted’ of meta- 
physical speculations relating to the mind of man, or 
have been founded upon the body, and soul, and life; or 
the correlations of the three dimensions of a body in 
space; but little satisfaction can be derived from such 
subtilities. It is not without a sense of danger in such 
failures that we venture to suggest, with diffidence, and 
humility, and awe, that such a “help to belief” in this 
fundamental doctrine may, even by the believer in the 
all-sufficient authority of Scripture, be found in our re- 
cent wonderful increase of knowledge with regard to the 
operations of the electric fluid. Our illustrations will be 
founded, not upon metaphysical relations but upon ener- 
getic physical forces. 

In times of old, in the days of the fathers, the almighty 
God seems to have selected this, the most wonderful of 
his created powers, as the emblem of his majesty and % 








were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the 
mount.” The voice of his holy patriarchs and prophets 
have adopted the same type of his glory and strength. 
“ Hear,” says Elihu, “attentively the noise of his voice, 
and the sound that goeth out of his mouth. He direct- 
eth it under the whole heavens and his lightning unto 
the ends of the earth. After it a voice roareth, he thun- 
dereth with the voice of his excellency.” St. John, in 
that wonderful revelation of “things which must shortly 
come to pass,” “saw, and behold a throne was set in 
heaven . . . and out of it proceeded lightnings and thun- 
derings, and voices.” The heart of what believer has 
not, even in these days, responded during the terrors of 
a storm to the hymn of David—“ Give unto the Lord, 0 
ye mighty, give unto the Lord glory and strength. Give 
unto the Lord the glory due unto his name; worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness. The voice of the Lord 
is upon the waters: the God of glory thundereth: the 
Lord is upon many waters?” The advance of knowledge 
which has been vouchsafed to us has diminished nothing 
of the awe and mystery of the power thus manifested, 
and “ the voice of the Lord is still powerful. The voice 
of the Lord is full of majesty.” 

But the powers of electricity have been submitted to 
the investigation of man; and in their subdued state 
speak to us typically, in “a still small voice,” of other 
mysteries of the Godhead. 

Let us look to that which we designate as an electric 
current, and let us remark, first, the inaptness of the lan- 
guage by which we labor to describe and represent the 
nature of the forces which are beyond our compreher- 
sion. Fluids! and currents! and undulations !—what are 
they? Conventional forms of expression, derived from 
ponderable substances, which avowedly but ill and clum- 
sily express the agencies of imponderable essences. 

What do we understand by the electric current? It is 
represented as one undivided power, consisting of three 
essentially different forces, so inseparably connected that 
where one is there must the others be also with it. These 
are distinguished as the forces of affinity, heat, and mag- 
netism, and they manifest themselves by actions so differ- 
ent that the imperfections of our intellect oblige us to 
separate them into three great branches of science, and 
to investigate them separately. In other language, they 
are represented as three imponderable fluids, the electric, 
the calorific, and the magnetic; and yet they are not 
three, but one electric current. If one force only be 
manifested, the others, I can satisfy the most skeptical, 
will be present, though in abeyance. It is equally im- 
possible to divide them in their essence, or to confound 
them together. 

The three forces of this wonderful triad are moreover 
so related that in action they are all equal, and the meas- 
ure of the one is the measure of the others. We can 
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not assign any limits to their existence, for with a sun- 
beam we can call them into action; and who will doubt 
the similarity of the light of the fixed stars? No mate- 
rial medium is needed for its communication in acting 
upon distant bedies. A flash of lightning may produce 
magnetism in a needle of soft iron even when its thunder 
is lost in distance. 

In this statement of faith in the particulars of a phys- 
ical mystery, which all must hold who are acquainted 
with the subject, we purposely abstain from drawing a 
close parallel with the statement of the Scriptural faith. 
There might be a sound of levity about it to the un- 
thinking, from which the mind yeeoils. But has not 
enough been stated to justify our saying to the Ration- 
alict—who would insult our understandings with the 
arithmetical difficulty of three in one—in the reproving 
words of the apostle—“ Thou fool!” thou canst not deny 
nor explain this triad of forces in one electric power; 
confess, then, upon thine own principles, that a trinity in 
unity, however above reason, is not contrary to reason! 
Thou art forced to admit in thy philosophy that by those 
co-related imponderable fluids matter can act upon matter 
through distant space, and canst thou doubt that the 
almighty Creator of those powers can act upon the soul 
of man by the influence of his Holy Spirit? Thou canst 
not understand the natural mystery, and thou art forced 


to believe; but because thou canst not understand the | 


spiritual mystery, thou wilt not believe! In thine own 
view of the matter how irrational is this! 

To those who with willing minds have embraced the 
true faith, upon the authority of holy Scripture, we 
would say, Fear not to make use of such “helps to be- 
lief” as the Lord has condescended to prepare for us in 
the analogies of material beings and actions. The ex- 
ample of an apostle justifies the use of secondary means. 
The mystery of the resurrection of the body could never 
have been brought to light by the contemplation of a 
grain of wheat; but our faith in the revealed doctrine 
may be confirmed by its contemplation. The mystery of 


blood ;” but the faith being once received into our hearts, 
may we not rejoice in the increased steadfastness which 
it may derive from the consideration of such natural 
analogies as we have endeavored to unfold? 


Fartvre no Proor or Loss or Favor.—* Hath God 
forgotten to be gracious ?”—Pea, lxxvii, 9. 

Satan has many ways of troubling timid followers of 
Jesus, and he can easily make a mole-hill appear a 
mountain. One who is but a “babe in Christ,” and 
weak in faith, desires to fulfill all his temporal duties, 
and be diligent in all his business affairs, but is singu- 
larly unfortunate: nothing seems to answer; every thing 
goes wrong. He reads the word of God daily, he prays 
to God continually, he honors the Lord’s day, and loves 


the people of God, and the ordinances of his house. He | 
| will sympathize in these will soon b 


assists in the cause of Christ to the utmost of his power, 
but is unsuccessful in his own temporal affairs ; all things 
seem to be against him; he thinks that surely God has 
“forgotten to be gracious,” and that he has lost his favor, 
and is half inclined to apply to himself what the little 
girl said to her mother— 


“You say God is kind to the folks that are good, 
But surely it can not be true; 
Or else I am certain almost that he would 
Give better success unto you.” 





But, my trembling, weeping brother, dry up those tears; 
brace up those nerves; your failure is no proof of the 
loss of the favor of God. If you had been successful, 
very probably God saw that you would pride yourself, 
and think that God was blessing you because you faith- 
fully discharged all your duties, and so you would be 
trusting in your own works. God loves you still, but he 
would have you to know yourself better; and he perhaps 
uses this way to bring you to know your own heart. 
“Whom he loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth.” If ye endure chastening, then 
are ye sons, 

Look at the disciples of our Lord. They returned to 
their former employment, they toiled all night long, but 
without success. They might have argued thus: “Ah! 
we forsook him when he was in trouble; we denied him; 
we did not stand by him to defend him, but basely wit- 
nessed his crucifixion. We have lost his favor; we can 
not expect any success.” But was it so? See that 
stranger standing on the sea-shore. Who is he? It is 
Jesus. Is he come to upbraid them? No; he calls to 
them. What is his first word—traitors? No; his first 
word is, “children.” They are his children. His suffer- 
ings and death have not dissolved the relationship; it 
has drawn them nearer to him. Their failure was no 
proof of the loss of his favor. It was to try their faith; 
and the miracle that he subsequently wrought for them, 
proved that he had blessings in store for them. And so 
he has for you. “Why are ye troubled? and why do 
thoughts arise in your hearts?” Believe the promise, 
“T will never leave thee; I will never forsake thee.” 


Gems oF CurisTIAN THovuGut.—Love is the quickest 
and best of all interpreters; he who loves Jesus most 
will best discern and know his will. 

Purity of motive is the salt which will alone preserve 
our actions for heaven. 

No cloud can overshadow a true Christian, but his faith 


| will discern a rainbow in it. 
the Trinity could not have been revealed by “flesh and | 


Many kiss Christ, but few love him. 

A Christian is always either on the perch, or on the 
wing; he is always reposing on God, or in flight after 
him. 

Every day well spent, lessens the task that God has 
set us. 

To win a soul is your noblest prize; and the greatest 
number you win, the greater and richer will be that 
“crown of rejoicing” which you will wear in the day of 
the Lord. 

Let us have very much care for our moments, since 
some moment must land us in eternity, and no moment is 
so short as to be entirely free from responsibility. 

Take all your smallest sorrows, your least cares, your 
slightest annoyances, to God; the Friend who can and 
your choicest 





Friend. 

He who finds his happiness in increasing the happiness 
‘of his fellow-creatures is a benevolent man: he who finds 
it in increasing their holiness is a Christian. 


The mild air gives birth to pestilence, and the whirl- 
wind, though it uproots trees, destroys the devouring 
locust. God blesses in a blow, and punishes in a gift. 
To hasten the ripening of the fig, we pierce it; and what 
so sweet as the wounded pulp? 
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Hotes and Queries, 


Bunvan’s Poetic Emp_ems.—Every reader of Bunyan 
must have noticed the wonderful disparity between his 
poetry and his prose. The sturdy homeliness of his 
style refused to bend to the flowing cadences of the 
muse. Yet in his “ Book for Boys and Girls,” there are 
some little compositions which, amidst all their homeli- 
ness, are curious as examples of a literature in which 


our English language is not abundant. We append two | 


or three examples. 
UPON A PENNY LOAF, 


Tuy price one penny is in time of plenty, 

In famine doubled ’t is from one to twenty; 
Yea, no man knows what price on thee to set 
When there is but one penny loaf to get. 


COMPARISON. 


This loaf ’s an emblem of the word of God: 
A thing of low esteem before the rod 

Of famine smites the soul with fear of death; 
But then it is our all, our life, our breath. 


OF THE BOY AND BUTTERFLY. 


Behold, how eager this our little boy 

Is for this butterfly, as if all joy, 

All profits, honors, yea, and lasting pleasures 
Were wrapt up in her, or the richest treasures, 
Found in her, would be bundled up together; 
When all her all is lighter than a feather. 

He halloos, runs, and cries out, Here, boys, her 
Nor doth he brambles or the nettles fear; 

He stumbles at the mole-hills, up he gets 

And runs again, as one bereft of wits; 

And all this labor, and this large outcry, 

Is only for a silly butterfly. 


COMPARISON. 
This little boy an emblem is of those 
Whose hearts are wholly at the world’s dispose. 
The butterfly doth represent to me 
The world’s best thing, at best but fading be; 
All are but painted nothings and false joys, 
Like this poor butterfly to these our boys. 
His running through nettles, thorns, and briers 
To gratify his boyish fond desires; 
His tumbling over mole-hills to attain 
His end, namely, his butterfly to gain, 
Doth plainly show what hazards some men run 
To get what will be lost as soon as won. 
Men seem in choice than children far more wise, 
Because they run not after butterflies; 
When yet, alas! for what are empty toys 
They follow, children-like, the beardless boys. 


UPON THE FROG. 


The frog by nature is both damp and cold, 

Her mouth is large, her stomach much will hold; 
She sits somewhat ascending, loves to be 
Croaking in gardens, though unpleasantly. 


COMPARISON. 
The hypocrite is like unto this frog, 
As like as is the puppy to the dog. 
He is of nature cold, his mouth is wide 
To prate, and at true goodness to deride, 
He mounts his head as if he was above 
The world, when yet ’t is that which has his love ; 
And though he seeks in Churches for to croak, 
He neither loveth Jesus nor his yoke. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES IN THE REPOSITORY FOR OcTO- 
BER. —1. In such words as Thales, Thucydides, ete., the 
termination “es” has the sound of the word ease, quiet. 
This is according to our standard orthoepists. 

2. The practice of many of our public speakers is not 
to omit the secondary accent on the syllable “est,” in 
interesting; but to drop the sound of the first “e” alto- 
gether—pronouncing the word as though spelled in-trest- 
ing; giving a very full accent on the first syllable. For 
this they have no good authority. 

3. It is difficult for us to think of even spiritual be- 
ings, without conceiving of them as wearing some form. 
Dr. Adam Clarke says, “I am obliged daily to labor to 
sanctify the Lord God in my heart, to abstract him from 
every thing earthly and human, and to apprehend him as 
far as possible in his own essential nature and attributes 
through the light of his Spirit and the medium of his 
revelation.” All of J. L. P.’s questions should be an- 
swered affirmatively. J.B. 


SENSE OF PRE-EXISTENCE.—Some time since we pub- 
lished one or two articles relating to that mysterious 
feeling which psychologists have called the sense or im- 
pression of pre-existence. The subject is invested with 


, new interest in the present day, as the assumption of 





pre-existence has played so important a part in a modern 
theory for reconciling the conflict of ages. We append a 
few poetic fragments in which the same thought is ex- 
pressed. 
We are not able to determine the authorship of the 
first : 
“ Full oft my feelings make me start, 
Like footprints on a desert shore, 
As if the chambers of my heart 
Had heard their shadowy step before.” 


Mr. Tennyson says: 


“ Moreover something is, or seems, 
That teaches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 
Of something felt, like something here; 
Of something done, I know not where; 
Such as no language may declare.” 


Mr. Tupper, in his monody on “ Memory,” says : 


“Be ye my judges, imaginative minds, full-fledged to soar into 
the sun, 

Whose grosser natural thoughts the chemistry of wisdom hath 
sublimed, 

Have ye not confessed to a feeling, a consciousness strange 
and vague, 


That ye have gone this way before, and walk again your daily 


life, 

Tracking an old routine, and on some foreign strand, 

Where bodily ye have never stood, finding your own footsteps? 

Hath not at times some recent friend looked out an old fa- 
miliar, 

Some newest circumstance or place teemed as with ancient 
memories? 

A startling sudden fiash lighteth up all for an instant, 

And then it is quenched, as in darkness, and leaveth the cold 
spirit trembling.” 


Scorrish Superstitions.—On an infant entering the 
first strange house, the person who carries it demands a 
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piece of silver, an egg, and some bread for good luck to 
the child. 


2. When a pea-pod containing nine peas is found by a 
young woman while shelling peas, she places it above the 
outer door, and the first young man who enters the door 
thereafter is to be her future husband. 


3. There are fishermen in Forfarshire who, on a hare 
crossing their path while on their way to their boats, will 
not put to sea that day. 


4. In some parts of Scotland a horseshoe that has 
been found, when nailed to the mast of a fishing-boat, is 
a great means of insuring the boat’s safety in a storm. 


Tae Worn “Sex.ag.”—Tho translators of the Bible 
have left the Hebrew word Selah, which occurs so often 
in the Psalms, as they found it, and, of course, the Eng- 
lish reader often asks his minister, or some learned friend, 
what it means. And the minister, or learned friend, has 
most often been obliged to confess ignorance, because it 
is a matter in regard to which the most learned have, by 
no means, been of one mind. The Targums, and most 
of the Jewish commentators, give to the word the mean- 
ing of eternally forever. Rabbi Kimchi regards it as a 
sign tu elevate the voice. The authors of the Septuagint 
translation appear to have regarded it as a musical or 
rhythmical note. Herder regards it as indicating a change 
of tone; Matheson as a musical note, equivalent, per- 
haps, to the word repeat. According to Luther and oth- 
ers, it means silence! Gesenius explains it to mean: 
“Let the instruments play and the singers stop.” Wo- 
cher regards it as equivalent to sursum corda—up my 
soul! Sommer, after examining all the seventy-four pas- 
sages in which the word occurs, recognizes in every case 
“an actual appeal or summons to Jehovah.” They are 
calls for aid and prayers to be heard, expressed either 
with entire directness, or if not in the imperative, “ Hear, 
Jehovah !” or awake, Jehovah, and the like, still earnest 
addresses to God that he would remember and hear, etc. 
The word itself he regards as indicating a blast of trum- 
pets by the priests. Selah, itself, he thinks an abridged 
expression used for Higgaion Selah—Higgaion indicating 


the sound of the stringed instruments, and Selah a vig- | 


orous blast of trumpets.— Bibliotheca Sacra. 


Eprrarus.—The following lines may be seen on a 
gravestone in the church-yard «t Kinver, Staffordshire, 
England : 


“Tired with wand’ring thro’ a world of sin, 
Hither we came to Nature’s common Inn, 
To rest our wearied bodys for a night, 
In hopes to rise that Christ may cive us light.” 


A Leicestershire poet has recorded, in the church-yard 
of Melton Mowbray, a very different conception of our 
“earthly inn.” He says: 


“ This world’s an Inn, and I her guest: 
I’ve eat, and drank, and took my rest 
With her awhile, and now I pay 
Her lavish bill, and go my way.” 

Tae Dyna Boy.—One of the truest gems of poesy I 
have ever seen is a piece called “ The Dying Boy,” which 
is in many of our school readers classed among “anony- 
mous” selections. It commences thus: 

“Tt must be sweet in childhood to give back 


The spirit to its Maker, ere the heart 
Has grown familiar with the paths of sin 





And sorrow, to garner up its bitter fruits. 

I knew a boy whose infant feet had trod 

Upon the blossoms of some seven springs; 

And when the eighth came round and called him out 
To revel in its light, he turned away, 

And sought his chamber to lie down and die.” 


It was written by J. Huntington Bright, Esq., who was 
born in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1804, and died at the 
south in 1837, at the age of thirty-three. Through the 
columns of the Albany Argus and Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine he has given to the world imperishable gems of 
thougat, under the signature of “ Viator.” 


Bows anD Arrows.—The Saxons first introduced 
archery in the time of Voltigeur. It was dropped im- 
mediately after the Conquest, but revived by the Cru- 
saders, they having felt the effects of it from the Sara- 
cens, who, probably, derived it from the Parthians. Bows 
and arrows, as weapons of war, were in use, with stone 
cannon, so late as 1640. It is singular that all the stat- 
utes for the encouragement of archery were framed after 
the invention of gunpowder and firearms. Yew-trees 
were encouraged in church-yards, for the making of bows, 
1482. Hence their generality in church-yards in Eng- 
land. 


Sranprine Armres.—The first standing army of modern 
times was established by Charles VII, of France, in 1445. 
Previous to that time the king had depended upon his 
nobles for contingents in time of war. A standing army 
was first established in England in 1638, by Charles I, 
but it was declared illegal, as well as the organization of 
the Royal Guards, in 1679. The first permanent military 
band instituted in England was the Yeomen of the 
Guards, established in 1486. 


Guns.—Guns were invented by Swartz, a German, 
about 1378, and were brought into use by the Venetians 
in 1382. Cannon were invented at an anterior date. 
They were first used at the battle of Cressy in 1346. In 
England they were first used at the siege of Berwick in 
1405. It was not till 1544, however, that they were cast 
in England. They were used on board of ships by the 
Venetians in 1539, and were in use among the Turks 
about the same time. An artillery company was insti- 


| tuted in England, for weekly military exercises, in 1610. 


Coats or Arms.—Coats of arms came into vogue in 
the reign of Richard I, of England, and became heredi- 
tary in families about the year 1292. They took their 
rise from the knights painting their banners with differ- 


| ent figures, to distinguish them in the crusades. 





Oatus.—The administration of the oath in civil cases 
is of high antiquity. See Exodus xxii, 10. Swearing on 
the Gospels was first used in 528. The oath was first 
administered in judicial proceedings in England by the 
Saxons in 600. The words, “so help me God and all 
saints,” concluded an oath till 1550. 


QuertEs.—1. The apostles, on the day of Pentecost, 
were endowed with the power of speaking in languages 
which they had never acquired; did they retain that 
power, or did they lose it? J.B. B. 


2. In Byron’s poetical works we meet with this pas- 
sage: 
“The Niobe of nations, there she stands,” etc. 


Query.—What is meant by the term “ Niobe?” 
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Stems, Biterary, Scientific, and Beligions. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE SunDAYy ScHoot Unton.—The 
annual meeting of the Sunday School Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for this year, was held in 
Cincinnati. Sermons on the religious education of the 
young were delivered in all the Methodist churches in 
the city, and in Covington. The meetings for the schol- 
ars and teachers, Sunday afternoon, were held in Wes- 
ley, Morris, Christie, Ninth-Street, and M’Kendree Chap- 
els; and in Greenup-Street church, in Covington. They 
represented twenty-six Sunday schools, and over seven 
thousand scholars. Addresses were delivered by preachers 
and laymen. Monday afternoon a Sunday school confer- 
ence meeting was held in Morris Chapel, in which a large 
number related their Sunday school experience. The an- 
hiversary proper took place on Monday evening, in Wesley 
Chapel. The audience was large, and deeply interested. 
Eloquent and effective addresses were delivered by Rev. 
Moses Hill, of the Erie conference; Dr. E. Thomson, 
President of the Ohio Wesleyan University; Rev. D. 
Wise, Corresponding Secretary of the Sunday School 
Union; and by Rev. T. M. Eddy, editor of the North- 
Western Christian Advocate. 

The Sunday school interest is evidently in a progress- 
ive state in the Church; but there are yet wide fields 
unoccupied. The benevolent department of its opera- 
tions—establishing new Sunday schools and supplying 
destitute ones—might be enlarged to almost any extent. 
When will the Church wake up to the full appreciation 
of the importance of this great element of power! 


WitsraHwaM AcADEMy.—Our readers are already ap- 
prised that the splendid edifice, erected at an expense of 
$50,000, for this institution, was destroyed by fire at the 
moment of its completion. A small portion of the loss is 
covered by insurance. Its friends have determined it 
shall rise forthwith from its ashes. To this end at least 
$80,000 are to be raised immediately—one half of which 
the Methodists of Boston will contribute. Dr. Raymond, 
not at all disheartened by the calamity, will enter the 
field anew. This is one of the oldest educational institu- 
tions in the Church. It has friends and alumni all over 
the land, and many of them abundantly able, and we hope 
equally willing, to lend aid in its time of need. 


East Maine ConrereNce Seminary.—The friends 
of education in the Church will regret to learn that this 
institution is still suspended in its operations. The 
building is a noble edifice, located on a commanding emi- 
nence, just above the village of Bucksport, on the Penob- 
scot river. A more eligible site, or more suitable build- 
ings, could scarcely be found. The edifice cost $25,000; 
and unfortunately the trustees used up the scholarship 
fund in its erection. The result was, they were soon 
compelled to close the school—having no resources to sus- 
tain it. An effort is now being made to raise a fund of 
$25,900, for the permanent endowment of the Seminary ; 





and also to secure, jointly with this, the additional sum | 


of five thousand dollars to pay its debts. 


The effort de- | 


mands sympathy, and we trust will be crowned with suc- 


cess. Few portions of the Church stand more in need of 
an institution of this character, and few have greater 
need of aid from abroad. 

VoL. XVIT.—48 


THe DeatH or GEORGE WasHINGTON PaRKE CusTIS 
has been announced in the periodicals of the day. He died 
at his residence, in Virginia, in the seventy-seventh year 
of his age. Mr. Custis has long been before the public, 
distinguished mainly, however, from his incidental rela- 
tion to the immortal Washington. He was the grandson 
of Mrs. Washington by a former marriage. His father, 
Colonel Custis, died near the close of the Revolution; 
and young Custis became the adopted son of Washing- 
ton. He inherited the ample estate of Arlington, where 
he lived and where he died. 


GravE or Parrick Henry.--The grave of this cele- 
brated orator is in a country burying-ground, about 
twenty-five miles from Charlotte Court-House, Va. Near 
by is the house in which he died, and which is now occu- 
pied by his son, John Henry. The chair on which he 
died is still in the son’s possession, and is carefully pre- 
served with a few other relics of Revolutionary times. 
The grave is much neglected, and unless some means are 
speedily taken to prevent it, in a few years no one may 
be able to point itout. It is strange that the state, which 
is so proud of the memory and fame of the orator, has so 
long neglected to raise a suitable monument over his 
ashes. 

His son, who is now an old man, it is said evinces 
a remarkable degree of attachment to the memory of his 
illustrious sire. He makes a visit to the sacred spot each 
morning, and seating himself by the simple mound which 
marks the grave, becomes absorbed in meditation. 


THe American Tract Socrety anp SLAvVERY.—It is 
well known that at the anniversary of this Society, the 
question of publishing tracts upon slavery was the sub- 
ject of earnest debate. A compromise was at length ef- 
fected, to the effect that the Society should publish tracts 
exposing and rebuking the evils growing out of the rela- 
tion of masters and slaves, and inculcating the moral 
and religious duties involved in that relation. The 
principal managers of that Society, after delaying half a 
year, have issued a paper announcing their determina- 
tion not to issue such tracts. The main reason assigned 
is the opposition of the south, and the consequent liabil- 
ity of the dismemberment of the Society. All we have 
to say, is, that if the managers of this Society expect to 
escape the rock before them by this means, they are blind. 
It is a high responsibility which the committee have as- 
sumed, of utterly nullifying the action of the Society. 


Tae New State or Minnesota.—The new state is 
about three hundred and sixty miles long, from Iowa to 
the British dominions, and two hundred and fifty miles 
wide at the south line. The west line is nearly direct, 
running through the channel of the Red River of the 
North, and its main branch, the Bois de Sioux river, Lake 
Traverse, and Big Stone Lake, thence south to the Iowa 
line. East it is bounded by Wisconsin and Lake Supe- 
rior. It contains about ninety thousand square miles, of 
which fourteen thousand square miles are still held by 
about fourteen thousand Indians. The territory west to 
the upper Missouri is to be organized as Dacotah ter- 
ritory, and will soon be a state of about equal dimen- 
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sions. The constitution has the following: No slav- 
ery; all the old sacred guaranties for personal freedom 
and rights; three separate departments of government ; 
equal districts for senators and representatives; no 
money to be granted except by bill; the governor has 
a veto, which may be overruled by a two-thirds vote 
of both houses; senators chosen for two years, one- 
half each year ; governor and lieutenant-governor chosen 





its expense. On the other hand, the American publisher 
stereotypes his publications at the outset ; and then he 


| is always ready to avail himself of the advantage of 


for two years; executive officers chosen by the people; | 


an elective judiciary, judges holding office seven years— 
but probate judges and justices of the peace only two 
years ; judges to hold no office under the United States ; 
every white citizen, or who has declared his intention to 
become such, may vote after four months’ residence in the 
state ; also Indians and half-breeds “who have adopted 
the language, customs, and habits of civilization, to the 
satisfaction of the District Court ;” all elections to be by 
ballot, except of certain town officers; provision for pub- 
lic schools, and a militia; taxation to be equal, on a cash 
valuation of property; no public debt to be contracted, 
unless in time of war, insurrection, or invasion, and no 
loan of state credit; a general banking law may be 
passed, with security of bills by United States or state 
stocks ; the constitution may be amended by a majority 
of the people. 


British Possessions 1n Inp1a.—No part of the world 
is now attracting more attention than the British pos- 
sessions in India. The following condensed description 
will not be without interest to our readers : 

The territory is distributed into four governments, or 
presidencies—Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and Agra. Ben- 
gal is the seat of the Governor-General and the Supreme 
Council. Madras and Bombay have each a governor and 
council ; and Agra has a lieutenant-governor without a 
council. The total military force at the disposal of the 
Governor-General is, or was, about 322,000 men. Of these 
20,480 were Queen’s troops; 20,000 Company’s Euro- 
pean troops; 240,000 Company’s native treops; and 32,- 
000 are native contingents, commanded by British officers, 
and available under treaties. Out of the 322,000, only 
49,000 were English. The British territory in India is 
equal to the whole of continental Europe, Russia ex- 
cepted, covering an area of 1,368,113 miles, with a popu- 
lation, according to the latest corrected returns, of 158,- 
774,065, and now estimated at about 200,000,000. 

Great works of public improvement are in course of 
construction by the English. The Ganges canal has al- 
ready cost £722,556, and will be completed at an addi- 
tional cost of some £900,000. The whole length, trunk 
and branches included, will be about one hundred and 
eighty miles. Another canal, four hundred and fifty 
miles long, is in progress in the Punjaub. Three great 
trunk roads are far advanced; namely, from Caleutta to 
Peshawar, 1,422 miles; from Calcutta to Bombay, 1,002 
miles; and from Bombay to Agra, 734 miles. One rail- 





road is built, others are projected. A line of telegraph, | 


now extended eighty-two miles, will soon be increased to 
three thousand miles. 


Tue ENGLISH AND THE AMERICAN Book TRADE.—The | 


old fogyism of the English, and the go-ahead character 
of the Americans, is illustrated in their book trade. The 
London publisher rarely stereotypes the first edition of a 
book, though the additional expense is not great. When 


a second edition is called for, the whole book must be set | 


up again—thus delaying the work and adding greatly to 


| 


early and rapid issues of successive editions of his work. 
He is ready to catch the market at the moment the de- 
mand arises, and instantly supply it. The English pub- 
lishers, it is said, do things much as their fathers did 
thirty or forty years ago. Even Thomas Carlyle, the au- 
thor, belongs so much to the old school, that, for over 
twenty years, he contented himself with selling his 
works—in editions of one thousand each—to his pub- 
lisher, and going to the expense of having the type reset 
for each reprint! By this lumbering process, the high 
selling price of his books was kept up, and their sale 
kept down. It was only a few months ago that he un- 
willingly consented to have his works produced in a com- 
pact form and at a diminished price. And by this 
process he will obtain more profits from them in one year 
than he obtained during all the years which have elapsed 
since they respectively appeared. 

The book trade in this country has continued to swell, 
till there are actually five times as many volumes sold 
annually in the United States as in Great Britain. This 
has resulted mainly from two causes. First, a greater 
proportion of our population can read. For where there 
is one in the “old country” who can read, there are 
twenty in this. Thanks to our common school system, 
almost every male and female in the free states can read. 
The second reason is, that books are much cheaper here 
than abroad. A book which sells for a dollar here would 
cost from five to seven dollars in London. Here, there- 
fore, every person buys books. In England, most people 
who are not rich only hire them. Two-thirds of the first 
edition of an English book are purchased by the circula- 
ting libraries, which hire out the books at remunerating 
yearly subscriptions, or to casual customers, at the rate 
of six to twelve cents a volume. Generally speaking, the 
run of private book buyers in England do not usually 
purchase a work which they intend to read only once 
from curiosity. 


Tne Nature oF Comets.—The most reliable theory 
with regard to comets is, that they are composed for the 
most part of an extremely rare nebulous matter, which is 
still more rarified by electricity, or heat from the sun— 
probably the former, as some form of electricity offers the 
best explanation of the peculiar repulsion by which the 
vaporized partivies are driven off opposite the sun only, 
thus producing the tail, while both tail and nucleus are 
drawn along together by the sun’s superior force of grav- 
itation. Sir John Herschell, in order to explain the sup- 
posed division of Buela’s comet into two portions, main- 
tains that under certain circumstances the oscillation of 
a fluid surrounding a central body of small attractive 
force, may become so great as to carry portions of the 
fluid, entirely beyond the sphere of attraction of the 
central mass, leaving the separated portion free to cohere 
and form a new body. 


CoLorED DaGUERREOTYPES.—The daguerreotype as at 
present produced shows only the effect of lights and 
shade. It has not yet satisfactorily produced color. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, in the hands of an artist, a single color 
is produced, and M. Becquerel, by the aid of a galvanic 
current traversing the plate while in the camera, has 
produced an occasional color—not the natural one. The 
road to success in this respect lies in the taking images 
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more rapidly ; more sensitive plates, and more powerful 
accelerators must be used. It is very probable that a 
polished surface is not that which is capable of receiving 
the colors; a surface chemically pure, yet not capable of 
reflection, will be likely to answer better; hence the 
newly electrotyped surface should be most effective, and 
when this is excited by more sensitive coatings than the 
present, it is likely that the colors of nature will be re- 
flected as they impinge. There is no doubt that the 
coating with mercury covers these up, hence this must 
ultimately be dispensed with, as also the use of chlorid of 
gold. Chloro-cromic acid is a powerful accelerator, and 
may be useful in the first stages ; but the whole difficulty 
has not as yet been solved. 


Mosaic PatntinG.—A mosaic is a painting executed 
by means of small tubes, called “sectilia” and “tesserae,” 
of marble, glass, or stones of various colors, set in a bed 
of cement or mastic, in figures of arabesques, scrolls, 
rosettes, or figures, and even entire historical and myth- 
ological compositions. The work is then polished, not 
too highly, else the reflected lights would glitter on every 
part of the surface. 


DIFFUSION OF MINERALS.—Baron de Beust, chief di- 
rector of the mining department in Saxony, has been led 
to the conclusion that minerals are diffused throughout 
Europe generally, according to certain simple laws. He 
shows that the porphyry veins of Saxony run in lines 
corresponding tu the direction of the mountain-ranges ; 
and wherever porphyry is found, it is an indication of the 
presence of useful minerals. Taking Europe at large, he 
finds three principal metalliferous zones; the first, com- 
mencing in Bessarabia, runs through Hungary, Saxony, 
the Hartz, and across the Channel, to the lead districts of 
Derbyshire and Cumberland ; the second begins near Lis- 
bon, and ends in Transylvania; the third, four hundred 
miles in width, begins in the north-west of Spain, trav- 
erses the continent to Brittany, from thence to the 
smalier Channel islands, touches south Belgium, and in- 
tersects the first zone. The tin of Saxony lies in the 
same line, as produced on the map, and runs from north- 
west Spain to Limoges; and “a line drawn through the 
quicksilver deposits of Spain and Tuscany, if lengthened, 
will pass through Idria, and end in the veins of mercurial 
gray copper in upper Hungary.” 

Instructive facts these for mineralogists! Endeavors 
have already been made to turn them to account. Mines 
long neglected in Bohemia are to be reworked; for, with 
improved knowledge, geologists believe them to contain 
much undiscovered mineral wealth. That certain depos- 
its take certain lines through the earth, has been for 
some time known. Haidinger showed, in 1849, that 
whenever boracic acid is found either free or combined 
with the rock, all the places lie ona line running north 
and south, from the Lipari Islands to Arendal, in Nor- 
way. From the latter place, a branch shoots off to the 
west, and terminates in Salisbury Crag, Edinburgh. 
Other lines, which have been partially traced, favor the 
belief that extraordinary mineral deposits will one day 
be discovered in the Caucasus. 


A Lost Art 1n Woop EnGravinG.—It is a singular 
fact, that one process in the art of engraving upon wood, 
much practiced by the early masters, is entirely lost. As 
those lines which are to appear white, in an impression 
taken from a wood block, must be ‘ndented or cut out with 
the graver, the crossing of lines for shades, or for net- 





work, can very easily be effected, if those lines are to be 
white, and the ground black; but if the contrary be de- 
sired, namely, a white ground and black lines, reticulated 
work, which is technically called cross-lining, although 
very coarse, becomes to the wood engravers of the pres- 
ent day, an undertaking of immense labor and difficulty. 
Yet the early artists produced black lines crossing 
each other, apparently with as much facility as shades 
consisting of single lines, for some of them have intro- 
duced into a single piece, where they might have been 
spared, as much as would take a modern engraver years 
to accomplish. 


INTERIOR OF OUR Earta.—The polar and equatorial 
diameters of the earth differ by only twenty-six and a 
half miles; and the greater of the two—the equatorial— 
is seven thousand, nine hundred and twenty-five miles. 
Hence all excavations made into the body of the earth 
are mere scratches of the exterior only ; for the deepest 
mines have never penetrated lower than to the ten thou- 
sandth part of the distance between the earth’s surface 
and its center. As far as scientific researches authorize 
a conjecture in regard to these matters, the conclusion is 
rational that when the earth was first set in motion it 
must have been somewhat soft, in order to have produced 
its present undoubted spheroidal form. But an interest- 
ing question presents itself; namely, what is the real na- 
ture of the earth’s interior? Transcendental mathemat- 
ics fully recognizes the principle of interfluidity of fusion ; 
while all actual observations point to the existence of 
heat in a greater degree the lower we go. The infer- 
ences of geological observation teach us that at only 
thirty-five miles distance from the earth’s surface, the 
central heat is every-where so great, that granite itself 
is held in fusion! 


Tug Frre-F ies or S1am.—Sir J. Rowling thus speaks 
of these remarkable insects: They glance like shooting 
stars, but brighter and lovelier, through the air, as soon 
as the sun is set. Their light is intense, and beautiful in 
color as it is brilliant in splendor—now shining, anon ex- 
tinguished. They have their favorite trees, round which 
they sport in countless multitudes, and produce a mag- 
nificent and living illumination ; their light blazes and is 
extinguished by a common sympathy. At one moment 
every leaf and branch appears decorated with diamond- 
like fire; and soon there is darkness, to be again suc- 
ceeded by flashes from innumerablé lamps, which whirl 
about in rapid agitation. If stars be the poetry of 
heaven, earth has nothing more poetic than the tropical 
fire-fly. 


Turkish CEMETERIES.—The Turks plant their cem- 
eteries with the cypress-tree, rosemary, and other odorif- 
erous shrubs and trees, to exhale a pleasant and salubri- 
ous fragrance. It is a beautiful mode of ornamenting 
burial-grounds, and is a successful method of purifying 
the air. 


Enauish LANGuaGE IN Russtan Scnoois.—The Rus- 
sian Government have decided that the German language, 
taught in the public school at Irkoutsk, shall be replaced 
by the English, which, indeed, considering the trade 
with America, is more requisite in that part of Russia, 
Tt is a curious fact, that the Gazette de St. Petersburg, in 
promulgating the decree, calls the English language “la 
langue Americaine.” 
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Piterary 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Josson’s “ AMERICA AND AMERICAN METHODISM” 
is well worthy of republication. Written in a flowing, 
easy style, graphic in its descriptions, liberal in its views, 
and impressed every-where with the English heartiness 
of its author, it would be read with interest and profit 
on this side of the Atlantic. London, City Road, and 
New York, John-street: Virtue & Co. 12mo. 400 pp. 


A COMPANY was organized for the exploration of Africa 
under the auspices of the British Government in 1849, 
It was placed under the direction of Mr. Richardson, who 
died while the expedition was in progress. Dr. Barth, 
German professor and noted traveler, was a member of 
the expedition, and, on the death of Mr. Richardson, 
came into the command of it. The expedition left Tripoli 
on the 5th of February, 1850, to penetrate central Africa 
through the Great Desert. The incidents of a journey 
through this region, embracing Fezzan, Asben, Sokoto, 
Bornu, Timbuktu, etc., were of no ordinary character, and 
are narrated in a terse manner by Dr. Barth. The eth- 
nological observations are rich in information at once 
new and interesting. The reader will be surprised at 
the ancient ruins and inscriptions found and described by 
the explorers; and will also find that the Great Desert of 
his early school geography is something very different 
from what he imagined. The style of tho work is some- 
what marred by the egotism of the author and his pe- 
dantic use of local and dialectic terms. But it is a 
contribution to our literature and to our science of no 
questionable value. The entire work—DIscovERIEs IN 
Norra anp CentTRraL AFrrica—will be comprised in three 
octavo volumes, finely illustrated. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


Mr. J. 8. C. Assorr has added to his splendid series 
of biographies the “History or Kine Puruir.” It in- 
cludes the history of the early settlers of New England, 
with some account of their Indian wars. We need hardly 
say that it is one of the finest in the series. By the 
way, this series of histories is admirably adapted in size, 
price, and style to the young, and furnishes the right 
kind of reading for them. It will instruct at the same 
time it charms. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cin- 
cinnati: Derby & Co. 16mo. 410 pages. 60 cents. 


Wuewn Mr. Dickens produced his Child’s History of 
England he opened a new and rich mine, which has since 
been worked to capital effect. The Child’s History of 
the United States and the Child’s History of Rome, 


Hotices. 


relations of the early Methodists to slavery, the manner 
in which it obtained foothold in the Church, her efforts 
to extirpate it—embracing a historical and critical ex- 
amination of “the Rule.” The conclusion that the posi- 


| tion that the Church is and always has been antislavery 


is legitimately reached. Without indorsing all the minor 
opinions of the author, and also regretiing some degree 
of vagueness in the use of terms and in definitions, we 
are free to recommend earnestly the careful perusal of 
this work. Francis Hart, 63 Cortlandt-street, New York. 


CurisTIAN STEWARDSHIP: A Treatise on the Scriptu- 
ral Obligation, Method, Measure, and Privilege of Sys- 
tematized Beneficence. By Rev. J. Ashworth, of the East 
Genesee Conference. Auburn: W. J. Moses.—This is a 
duodecimo volume of 183 pages, in which, in seven chap- 
ters, are discussed, The Beneficence of God; Human Be- 
neficence; Divine Instruction Pertaining to Systematic 
Beneficence ; Examples of Systematic Beneficence, with 
Evident Tokens of Divine Approval, Adduced from the 
Patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian Dispensations; Ad- 
vantages of Systematic Beneficence; Impediments to the 
Practice of Systematic Beneficence ; The Duty of Pastors. 
The style of the work is perspicuous, the propositions are 
clearly stated, and the illustrations furnished are to the 
point. Judge M’Lean, in a published note, gives it the 
very highest commendation. We should be glad to fur- 
nish our readers with samples of Mr. Ashworth’s style 
and logical aptness, out our space forbids. 


WE have before noticed Pitezel’s “ Lignts anD SmaDEs 
OF MisstonaRy Lire.” It is now on sale for $1, and 
contains travels, sketches, incidents, and missionary efforts 
during nine years among the Indians in the Lake Supe- 
rior region. Its mechanical execution is of a superior 
order, and we reiterate the favorable opinion of it here- 
tofore expressed. 


WE are indebted to Luther Tucker & Son, of Albany, 
for the “ILLUsTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL 
Arrarrs.” It is a 12mo., of 144 pages, and may be had 
for twenty-five cents. It is just such a work as every 
farmer, and every horticulturist and pomologist ought to 
have. The suggestions in the chapter on “country 
houses,” observed by the people, would lighten the ex- 
pense, and, at the same time, contribute to the beauty 
and comfort of country dwellings every-where. It may 
be obtained by mail from the publisher. 


THE deception and fraud practiced by pretended sor- 





we have already noticed. Now we have “A CurLp’s 
History orf GREECE” in two 16mo. volumes, of about 
300 pages each, from the pen of John Bonner, author of 
the two histories above named. The present work is 
issued, like the above, in the best style of the Messrs. | 
Harper, and finely illustrated. All these works may bo 

obtained of any bookseller in the country. 


Tue Rev. Daniel De Vinne, of the New York East 
conference, has recently published a work discussing the 
relations between “the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
Slavery.” It contains a brief historical account of the 


cerers and necromancers in all ages have met with ex- 
posure from time to time; but in some form or other have 
as often revived and been perpetuated. Its more recent 


| manifestations are well exposed in a little work now be- 
| fore us—“ ANCIENT SORCERY, aS REVIVED IN MODERN 


SprrirvALiIsM, EXAMINED BY THE DivinE Law Anp TEs- 
Timony.” It is from the pen of Rev. Charles Munger, 
of the Maine conference, and is published by H. V. Degen, 
Boston. “In discussing the claims of modern spiritual- 
ism, the author endeavors to ascertain the principal fact 
or element which distinguishes it, the predictions which 
point to it, the names which have been used to express 
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it, the testimony which exposes it, the law which forbids 
it, and the portion of those who engage in it.” He shows 
that the verdict of the Bible against it is, that “all who 
do such things are an abomination to God.” 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

THe ATLANTIC MonTHLy.—This new candidate for 
public favor made its appearance promptly with Novem- 
ber. Its exterior is sober, Quaker-like—not pretentious 
certainly. Its only embellishment is the head and ruffled 
neck of old Governor Winthrop. Our space forbids the 
notice of its contents we would like to make. It will be 
remembered by our readers that this magazine is designed 
to occupy the place in literature made vacant. by the de- 
mise of Putnam. Its coming has been well heralded, and 
its array of contributors is imposing. The articles gen- 
erally are of marked ability, and the editorial depart- 
ments are made up with taste and skill. Here and there, 
however, we discover the Emersonian tincture. Take, 
for instance, the first stanza from the poem entitled 
“ Brahma :” 

“Tf the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtile ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again.” 
There, gentle reader, what do you make out of that? 
Well, that is the vein of the whole poem. It seems to 
us that it would make little difference whether it was 
read from the top downward or from the bottom upward. 
Phillips & Sampson, Boston. $3 per annum. 


BLAcKWwoop, for October, contains, 1. What will he do 
with it? 2. New Seaside Studies. 3. Modern Light 
Literature—Society. 4. Our Hagiology. 5. Scenes of 
Clerical Life. 6. Beloochee Traits. 7. Teaching and 
Training. 8. The Haunting Face. 9. From India. 10. 
The Sy.ian Route to the East. New York: L. Scott & 
Co. $3. Blackwood and the four quarterlies for $10. 


Minutes OF CONFERENCES.—1. Detroit—second ses- 
sion; Bishop Waugh, President; S. Reed, Secretary. 
Members, 10,680; Sunday school scholars, 9,318; local 
preachers, 140; number of churches, 108—value, $191,- 
200; parsonages, 62—value, $50,500. 


2. North Ohio—Bishop Baker, President; E. R. Jew- 
itt, Secretary. Members, 14,844; Sunday school schol- 
ars, 16,738; local preachers, 146; number of churches, 
282—value, $315,720; number of parsonages, 57—value, 
$33,800. 

3. Cincinnati—Bishop Morris, President ; J. T. Mitchell, 
Secretary, and J. F. Marlay and J. J. Thompson Assist- 
ant Secretaries. Members, 27,401 ; Sunday school schol- 
ars, 25,516; local preachers, 236; number of churches, 
404—value, $648,910 ; number of parsonages, 62—value, 
$76,500. 

4. Indiana—Bishop Morris, President ; Rev. W. M’K. 
Hester, Secretary. Members, 22,859; Sunday school 
scholars, 12,345; local preachers, 176; number of church- 
es, 297—value, $255,114; parsonages, 61—value, $39,325. 

5. Genesee—Bishop Baker, President; Revs. J. M. Ful- 
ler and W. H. De Puy, Secretaries. Members, 10,860; 
Sunday school scholars, 11,575; local preachers, 106; 
number of churches, 143—value, $370,450; parsonages, 
62—value, $45,950. 


6. Delaware—Bishop Baker, President ; Professor W. L. 


Harris, Secretary—E. B. Morrison and P. S. Donelson, | 


Assistant Secretaries. Members, 14,352; Sunday school 
scholars, 17,142; local preachers, 151 ; number of churches, 
191—value, $212,145; number of parsonages, 39 value, 
$20,775. 


The above are model minutes in both editorial and 
mechanical execution. 


CaraLocuEs.—1l. Wesleyan University—Our thanks 
are due to Professor Johnston, acting President, for the 
Catalogue of this institution for 1857-8. Dr. Cummings 
enters upon the presidency at the commencement of the 
spring term. The whole number of students is 149. 


2.-Iowa Wesleyan University.—Rev. L. W. Berry, D. 
D., President. Students in college classes, 23; prepara- 
tory, 76 ; scientific, 39; grammar school, 267. Total, 405 


3. Fort Edward Institute.—Rev. J. E. King, A. M, 
Principal, assisted by 16 teachers. Students—ladies, 
281; gentlemen, 504: total, 785. 

4, New Jersey Conference Seminary, at Pennington.— 
Rev. J. T. Crane, D. D., Principal, assisted by 8 teach- 
ers. Students—gentlemen, 160; ladies, 98: total, 258. 


Ovr PeriopicaL Press.—The time is at hand for re- 
newing subscriptions on the part of old subscribers, and 
for making them on the part of new ones. To stir up 
the minds of our readers, and to inform such as may not 
be posted in such matters, we subjoin a complete list of 
our General conference publications. The circular of the 
Publishers, relating to the Repository, will be found in 
the fly sheet connected with this number. The others 
are as follows : 

1. Methodist Quarterly Review—Rev. D. D. Whedon, 
D. D., editor—$2 per annum. 

2. National Magazine—Rev. Jas. Floy, D. D., editor— 
$2 per annum. 

3. Christian Advocate and Journal, New York city— 
$1.50—Rev. Dr. A. Stevens, editor; Rev. Dr. W. P. 
Strickland, assistant editor. 

4. Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati—$1.50— 
Rev. C. Kingsley, D. D., editor; Rev. Erwin House, as- 
sistant editor. 

5. Northern Christian Advocate, Auburn, New York— 
$1—Rev. F. G. Hibbard, editor. 

6. Pittsburg Christian Advocate, Pittsburg, Penn.— 
$1—Rev. Dr. I. N. Baird, editor. 

7. North-Western Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill.— 
$1.50—Rev. T. M. Eddy, editor. 

8. Central Christian Advocate, St. Lquis, Mo.—$1.50— 
Rev. J. Brooks, editor. 

9. California Christian Advocate, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia—$5—Rev. E. Thomas, editor. 

10. Pacific Christian Advocate, Salem, Oregon terri- 
tory—$3—Rev. T. H. Pearne, editor. 

11. Zion’s Herald, Boston—$1.50—Rev. F.. O. Haven, 
D. D., editor. 

12. Christian Apologist—German—Cincinnati—$i-— 
Rev. W. Nast, D. D., editor. 

13. Sunday School Advocate—25 cents for single copy ; 
| 20 cents in packages of ten or more copies—Rev. D. 
| Wise, editor. 

14. Sunday School Bell—German—Cincinnati. 25 cts. 
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Hew Pork Piterary Correspondence. 


Puffing a Book into Notice—“John Smith’s Great Book ”— 
The Slashing Critic—The London Athenwum on Mind’s Mir- 
ror—A Rare Citation—The Atheneum using up Alexander 
Smith—Punch comes to the rescue—Passages from “City 
Poems "Habits of the Celebrated French Writers—His- | 
torical and Genealogical Atlas—International Copy-right—Cor- 
rected Version of the English Scriptures—Bayne’s “ Christian 
Life” —“ Critical Essays”—The Panie and Publishing—A 
Parody on Hoops. 


THERE are two kinds of “book noticers” in these 
days—“ critics” and “puffers.” We run into extremes, 
even in the matter of assisting at the advent of a new 
work, and instead of hitting the happy mean of candid, 
kindly, but honest criticism, our literary godfathers are 
rather ferociously down upon the bantlings whose en- 
trance into the world of letters they are appointed to su- 
perintend, or else—worse fate—hail the new-born with 
such a tornado of windy platitudes that is pretty sure to 
put out the modest rush-light of a beginner. 

What a trade it has come to be—this puffing! where 
masses of trash are yearly ushered in with tremendous 
blasts of literary tin-trumpets and penny-whistles. John 
Smith, finding himself seized with the writing-itch, blots 
an indefinite number of quires of paper with a violently 
absurd story of love, murder, and mystery, gets a pub- 
lisher with as little brains but more money than himself 
to put it into print for him—and straightway becomes 
famous. The publisher sends advance volumes to his 
hangers-on, and these, making a minute of the book’s 
title, send the book itself to the second-hand stalls, «6d 
then, taking the title for text, and the publisher’s name 
at the bottom of the title-page for their inspiring watch- 
word, immediately rush off into enthusiastic platitudes, 
wherein it is asseverated that “every page of this work 
glitters with genius,” or “is graven in letters of fire,” or 
“is the most delightful book of its class,” while the au- 
thor—now transformed into John Smith, Esq.—is pro- 
nounced another Irving, or Cooper, or what not. 

That is the first dodge. The circulation of these 
“opinions,” duly credited to the Daily Bungtown Copyer, 
or the Tri-Weekly Squashville Flagetaff, is the prelim- 
inary “move ;” next comes an advertisement certifying 
that a fabulous number of thousands of the belauded 
volume are “ordered in advance of publication,” and 
booksellers in remote country districts are implored by 
the benevolent, publishers to “send in their orders 
quick, as they must be filled in the order in which they 
are received.” This is reiterated for some weeks, and, 
finally, amid another flourish of trumpets, and the tri- 
umphant waving of innumerable flaring handbills and 
posters, John Smith, Esq.’s, great novel, “ the most brill- 
iant book of the season,” is actually published. 

The eighty or ninety thousand copies, supposed to 
have been printed as a first edition, are duly stated to 
have been exhausted the third day after publication. 
The publisher can not hire enough presses to put the 
book through. It is distressing, to a man of a sympa- 


adjectives; a few would-be well-read young men and 
women go about asking every man they meet, “Have you 
read Smith’s Misery ?” and receive invariably answers in 
the negative—and, finally, with another flourish of 
trumpets editorial, the second edition is announced. Two 
days thereafter the third edition, and then gradually the 
excitement dies out, the publisher recovers his wonted 
plaeidity, and the reading-world-—is let alone, till Jones 
publishes his new volume, called “ Risings.” 

And now—to satisfy yourself—you go in to the store 
and purchase Smith’s Misery. You get the third edi- 
tion—perhaps the fourth. You are duly notified that 
“one hundred thousand copies have been printed of this 
great work,” and if you area trusty friend of the pub- 
lisher, he will take you back, and show you snugly 
stowed away, in readiness for the next trade-sale, all the 
first and part of the second edition. 

Whereupon, if you are a wise mag, you will cease to 
wonder at the fact that you have received a copy of the 
third. When, in three years, Smith’s Misery has 
reached a calm oblivion, it is reushered into the world, 
under the title of “Woe! Woe!” and, it may be, if the 
plates last long enough, a third time, under the title, let 
us say, of “The Story of an Anguished Heart,” a book 
which should be in every young Jady’s hands, and with- 
out which no library need be considered complets. 

It is a great machinery—this of the puffer. 

But then there is the other class—the real undis- 
guised snarler—who considers the poor author his enemy, 
and who knows no use for a book, except to abuse it. 
This class is not so frequent among us, for, to tell the 
truth, we Americans have not time to abuse any but our 
political opponents. In Britain there are yet one or two 
of this genus, and of them the London Athenzum is the 
chief. To American books it shows no mercy. That an 
American should write and publish, is cause enough for 
abuse. But even to its own writers it is not overly mer- 
ciful. See how it welcomes Mind’s Mirror: Poetical 
Sketches, with Minor Poems. By M. J. J.: 

“Tt is not often,” says the Atheneum, “that we have 
to chronicle the discovery of a new poet; but we have 
had a glimpse of one in ‘Mind’s Mirror’ of such 
singular originality that we feel fairly entitled to cry 
‘Eureka!’ if for this occasion only. Without any wish 
to exaggerate, we may assert that such strains as these 
have not been heard in England for centuries; and it is 
quite possible that their like may not be heard again. 
Perhaps we ought not to have classed him with our 
Minor Minstrels, for he stands alone. The only person 
that occurs to us in comparison is a character, we think, 
in Dickens, who, when asked if he played the fiddle, said 
he had never tried, but he presumed he could. This is 
our poet’s position as an epic writer. The verse is cer- 

tainly the worst that spasmodic criticism has hitherto 
spawned, and leaves the writer crowned king of all those 
who have been struck with the silver shafts of Luna in- 
stead of the arrows from Apollo’s golden bow. We have 





thetic turn, to read his account of the difficulties under 
which he labors, to accommodate the reading public with 
“Misery, by John Smith, Esq.” Meantime the papers 
discuss its merits, and rival each other in commendatory 


long wondered what verse would come to—and here we 
may see.” 


| This is what you may call the murderous style of crit- 
The critic of course concludes his “ first-rate 


! 
| icism. 
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notice” with selections, which he assures us are taken 
“at random.” There is no denying thatthe citations are 
utter trash. Listen to some of them. The critic says: 

“In this volume we have only the first book of an epic 
of considerable magnitude. Although the title be unas- 
suming, the scope of the poem is vast, and the theme is 
lofty—nothing less than the Old and New Testament 
done into rhyme. We have little doubt that our poet 
considers his forte to lie in description; and we need not 
scruple to say that it does. For example— 


‘ By sense intoxicate to overflush, 
Wealth’d dear earth-things, supine will’s energies 
Succumb, delirium’s impassioned hush, 
Devotion-bowed unto the potencies, 
Do immolate ethereal Being’s fire, * 
Shall cope with angels’ loftiest aspire.’ 
“ Again: 
‘Lo! Lightning-Records—fascinate broading gaze 
Of shrinking thought; spells, shuddering word by word, 
The intricate, evolves a fearful maze 
Of dark delusions, manhood’s passions stirred— 
Pang, David’s bosom.’ 
“A sketch of the crucifixion is unique: 
‘Horror: sun bloods, a broad and fixed, intense 
Indignant eye—deads ; terror’s pitchy gloom 
Envelops earth, swollen agonies, condense, 
Sulphuric ires, uptear its hoven womb. 
Steeds backward stagger—numbed, the palsy throe 
Star’s, shivering fore-limbs, shrunken haunches, pressed, 
On trem’lous ground, with glazing eyebalis—glow 
Dilated whites, terrific fear impressed. 
The bellowing heifers blindly rush—belay 
Scared, bleating flocks, demented mobs amass: 
The crouching dog, moon's famished disk doth bay, 
As vague unearthly things, on-crowding pass.’ 


“Page after page we can not tell whether our author 
is swearing awfully, or only stuttering mentally, he seems 
so furiously saying the wrong thing. Listen— 

‘The coo of dove’s dissolving, mellow pout, 
Lipped, ribaldries, confirm aspersing haze, 
Opines, averments, fix the vulgar gaze. 
Phantom shades abound, 
Glooms palpable, Supernal broadly hoods. 
Splendor’s boundless vague. How Bright! 
Concentric glorious lumines, radiate, show 
Stern Beauty contemplate Time’s swift up-gliding. 
Lo! flame-eyed sun’s full blaze 
Pales, fleecy cloudlet, horns to cressive moon. 
Stars, twinkling, rise in firmament, betrays 
Their myriad ardors thrill. 
Jehovah's shadow lustrates matter rife 
To varying phases.’ 


“We are not misquoting,” he concludes. “Each of 
the above citations is perfect in itself, and we print each 
as we find it. We are informed that some of the ‘ Minor 
Poems’ have appeared in a ‘Bengal Annual.’ If so, we 
can only say there is no telling what incitement to insur- 
rection the Bengalese may have found in such proof of 
the imbecility of the Feringhees.” 

Few of your readers but have heard of or read Alexan- 
der Smith. The publication of his “ Life Drama,” a few 
years ago, stampedghim a poet, of a certain—or perhaps 
more correctly of an uncertain order—but certainly as a 
young man of more than ordinary powers. When Mr. 
Smith recently gave to the world a second volume of 
poems, under the title of “City Poems,” the Athe- 





to the effect that “patience had ceased to be a virtue,” 
proceeded to demolish Mr. Smith, by accusing him of 
total lack of originality, and charging him with wholesale 
plagiarism. Some man of great leisure, patience, and 
memory, mustered up parallel thoughts in City Poems, 
and in the various poets of the last two centuries—and 
as the poets have all alike babbled of love and green 
fields, found, to his intense delight, that that rogue, Alex- 
ander, had actually had occasional thoughts in common 
with some of his predecessors, although he had expressed 
them very differently, and, thereupon, the critic fills three 
or four quarto pages with parallel citations, and triumph- 
antly claims to have exposed a literary impostor. 

This cool proceeding has alarmed Mr. Punch, who, ever 
ready to defend the oppressed, comes to Mr. Smith’s aid, 
and informs the public that not one-half of Mr. Smith’s 
plagiarisms have been detected by his critics. Accord- 
ingly he gives a list of selections from “City Poems,” 
with parallel passages from other writers, and assures Mr. 
Smith that this exposure is made in all kindness of feel- 
ing, and in the earnest hope that by proving to a young 
poet that he is utterly without merit of any kind, he 
may be excited to cultivate his genius, prune his irregu- 
larities, and emulate the immortals. I quote: 

“In Mr. Smith’s City Poems he says : 

‘And bees are busy in the yellow hive.’ 
What says Dr. Watts? 

* How doth the busy, busy bee.” 
Mr. Smith : 

‘And these be my last words.’ 
Sir Walter Scott: 

‘Were the last words of Marmion.’ 
Mr. Smith : 

‘A sigh and a curse together’ 
Sir Walter Scott : 

¢ And draws his last sob by the side of his dam.’ 
Mr. Smith : 

‘ And islands in the lustrous Grecian seas. 
Lord Byron : 

‘The Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece? 
Mr. Smith : 

‘Each star that twinkling in the sky.’ 
Original Poems.for Infant Minds : 

‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star? 
Mr. Smith : 

‘I look not forward unto darker days. 
Mr. Charles Mackay : 

‘There's a good time coming, boys.’ 
Mr. Smith : 

‘ Blow, sound trumpets.’ 
Alfred Tennyson : 

* Blow, bugles, blow, set the wild echoes flying.’ 
Mr. Smith : 

‘ Cradled yonder on lofty pine.’ 
Nursery song: 

‘ Hush-a-by baby, on the tree-top ; 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock.’ ” 


Mr. Smith’s new volume is, in point of fact, superior to 
his first. He is less flowery, yet equally vivid and brill- 
iant, and his range of imagery, for which he has always 
been celebrated, seems by no means to be exhausted. In 


num took him in hand, and, with a premonitory growl, short, the Atheneum to the contrary notwithstanding, 
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he seems likely to be accepted as a genuine poet, one 
who may soon take rank with Tennyson and Browning. 
Here is a pretty picture : 
“We saw the tawny valley; here and there 
Sheaf-dotted fields; a silent string of carts 
Creeping along the whitened country road; 
Contented cottage smoke; a shot, and lo! 
Into the sunset the disturbed rooks 
Arose in noisy clouds from trees that kept 
A great man’s house a secret. 
The Harvest Moon 
Stood at our backs, and threw long spears of light 
Before us ‘mong the shades.” 


Here are several graceful passages : 


“ Pensive Spring, a snow-drop in his hand, 
A solitary lark above his head.” 

“ The low sweet voices of a thousand streams, 
Some near, some far remote, faint trickling sounds, 
That dwelt in the great solitude of night 
Upon the edge of silence.” 


“ And then were heard the sweet 
And skyey tones of spirits midst the peaks, 
Faint voice to faint voice shouting; dim halloos 
From unseen cliff and ledge; and answers came 
From some remoter region far withdrawn 
Within the pale blue sky.” 


Here is a “fire” scene which would be recognized as 
Smith’s, wherever found: 


* A hasty engine tore along, and trailed 
A lengthening crowd behind. ‘Ah! ha!’ I thought, 
* That maniac fire is loose, who was so tame 
When little children looked into his face. 
He laughed and blinked within his prison-gate. 
His fit is on—the merry winking elf 
Has rushed into a hungry crimson fiend. 
Now he will seize a house, crush in the roof, 
And leap and dance above his prey, and throw 
His roaring, flickering arms across the sky.’” 


A French writer, M. Cucheval Clarigny, has just issued 
@ volume called a “History of the Press in England and 
America.” He states, among other things, that nearly all 
the French authors of our time accomplish their task in the 
morning. M. Thiers rises, in all seasons, always at six 
o’clock. M. Scribe, like M. de Lamartine, works from six 
till twelve. M. Victor Cousin only writes before break- 
fast. M. Mignet, who rises very early, writes till two in 
the day. George Sand is an exception; she writes, from 
preference, at night. A French journalist recently stated 
that Alexander Dumas, pere, works by shocks; he will 
remain four days without touching a pen, and then will 
write forty-eight hours at a stretch. 

A work of great importance is announced as shortly to 
appear from the celebrated house of Julius Perthes, in 
Leipzig. It is a historical and genealogical atlas of all 
the known countries of the world, from the birth of Christ 
down to our own times. Dr. Carl Hopf, “ Privatdocent” 
in the University of Bonn, is the author, a name which 
is s guarantee for diligent research and unwearied study. 
The book will be completed in nine parts. 

The international copy-right agitation is to be revived, 
it seems, and this time I should think with some chance 
of success. A Washington letter writer says: 

“J,ord Napier informs me that so soon as he gets his ta- 
ble clear of the Central American question, he shall bring 





to the attention of our Government the subject of the 


international copy-right—a subject in which he seems 
deeply interested. He is now procuring statistical infor- 
mation, and consulting all our publishers, and he feels 
confident that a tariff so moderate and just may be agreed 
upon between the two Governments, that it must meet 
the approbation of the entire book-trade of the whole 
country. I learn that the leading feature of his proposi- 
tion will be—to secure to authors a small tariff, say five 
cents on the volume, for all copies sold of the republication 
of a foreiyn work. The amount to be accounted for by 
the publisher. The result of this would be an additional 
tax to that amount upon the reader; but the sum so 
trifling, to go to the author of the work which we deem 
worth reading, no reasonable man would object to. The 
only thing we would desire to be assured of is, that this 
sum, triflicg as it might seem to be, would certainly 
reach the party for whose benefit it is paid.” 

Why don’t he say something to the authors? Really, 
in a question which interests them chiefly, and in which 
their rights are alone at stake, they seem to be the only 
class not called upon for opinion or suggestion. 

The Weekly Register, 2 Roman Catholic journal, is 
“authorized to state, that in accordance with the decrees 
of the last synod of Westminster, which have lately been 
returned from Rome with the approbation of the Holy 
See, the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster has in- 
trusted the preparation of a corrected version in English 
of Holy Scripture to the care of Dr. Newman. 

Among recent republications are, “ The Christian Life, 
Social and Individual,” and “Essays in Biography and 
Criticism,”’ by Peter Bayne, A. M., published by Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co. In the “Christian Life,” Mr. Bayne 
gives some interesting biographies of eminent Christian 
philanthropists—Howard, Budgett, Wilberforce, John 
Foster, Thomas Chalmers, and Thomas Arnold. The 
“ Essays ” consist partly of contributions to magazines, and 
partly of new compositions. To the latter class belong 
the most interesting and valuable of them; namely, 
those on Mrs. Browning, Mr. Tennyson, and Mr. Ruskin. 

The panic has almost put a stop to the publication of 
books. Announcements are plenty, but those publishers 
who have books ready, prefer to keep them upon their 
shelves rather than publish when the times are so tight. 

I must close my gossip, and will do so with the follow- 
ing neat, off-hand parody on hoops, made, at sight, the 
other day, by a gentleman of this city. He offered to 
furnish a parody to any stanza which might be recited. 
The following was given by a lady: 


“Nigh to a grave that was newly made, 
Leaned a sexton old on his earth-worn spade; 
His work was done, and he paused to wait 
The funeral train through the open gate; 
A relic of by-gone days was he, 
And his locks were as white as the foamy sea— 
And these words came from his lips so thin, 
‘I gather them in! I gather them in!’” 


To which he returned : 


“Nigh to a church that was newly made, 
Stood a lady fair, and thus she said— 
*Too bad! too bad!—I here must wait 
While they measure the breadth of this open gate; 
Ah! itis only nine by siz, I see! 
Too narrow, too narrow, alas! for me;’ 
And she sighed from her quivering lips so thin— 
‘I can’t get in—I can’t get in!” 
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Mirror of Apothegm, Wit, Repurteer, and Anecdote. 


Waar 18 Love?—A German philosopher asks: “Who 
can measure the hights of love—who explore its depths? 
Who comprehends its omnipotence? Who can unriddle 
the secret of its magic power? Who can analyze all its 
traits? Who can exhaust the peculiarities of its mani- 
festations? Love is gentle as the dove, yet fierce as the 
Numidian lion; it is simple as the Lord’s Prayer, yet in- 
tricate as the mazes of the Egyptian labyrinth; gentle 
as the summer breeze, yet wild as the wintery gale; timid 
as its first confession, and yet in boldness equal to the 
utmost danger.” 


How Love came To Exist.—Leo Abarbanel, a learned 
Rabbin of the sixteenth ecntury, in his work, “ Philoso- 
phia Amoris,” thus accounts for the existence of the pas- 
sion of love: “The first man, Adam, was created with 
two heads, four arms, and four legs. Now, as he was 
wandering along through the Garden, longing vainly for 
society, and much desiring to hear the voice of some 
other, God divided him, and thus created Eve. But each 
of the two parts retained a vehement desire toward che 
other; and thus arose love.” 


OLp Marps.—How unjust, says Dr. Sappho, how cruel 
and heartless is the world toward the old maid! Receiv- 
ing with favor the bachelor, it reviles the spinster, as 
though upon her forlorn self culminated all the miseries 
of single cursedness. Yet in the heart of every old un- 
married woman lies a deep, unspoken tragedy. What 
trials, what afflictions, what sorrows, have not schooled 
that now quiet keart! What sublime, unknown, uncom- 
prehended self-sacrifices have been needed in the past to 
produce the silent resignation of the present, who shall 
venture to say? Within such a heart there is buried 
a tragedy of fate, full of endless melancholy and renun- 
ciation; full of tranquil pains and inaudible plaints; full 
of deceived, disappointed, derided, and, what is worse, 
of never-comprehended longings. 

But vithin an old bachelor’s heart there is found 
naught but the cast-off wardrobe of domestic comedies 
never played. 


An OLp Descriprion OF QuEEN E1izaBETH—1598.— 
She was said to be fifty-five years old. Her face was 
rather long, white, and somewhat wrinkled; her eyes 
small, black, and gracious; her nose somewhat bent; her 
lips compressed ; her teeth black—from eating too much 
sugar. She had earrings of pearls, red hair—but arti- 
ficial—azd wore a small crown. Her breast was uncov- 
ered—as is the case with all unmarried ladies in Eng- 
land—and round her neck was a chain with precious 
gems. Her hands were graceful, her fingers long. She 
was of middle size, but stepped on majestically. She 
was gracious and kind in her address. Tho dress she 
wore was of white silk, with pearls as large as beans. 
Her cloak was of black silk and silver lace, and a long 
train was carried by a marchioness. As she walked along 
she spoke most kindly with many people, some of them 
embassadors. She spoke Engiish, French, and Italian; 
but she knew also Greek and Latin, and understood 
Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch. Wherever she turned her 


| eyes people fell on their knees. When she came to the 
| door of the chapel books were handed to her, and the 
people called out, “God save the Queen Elizabeth!” 
Whereupon the Queen answered, “I thanke you myn 


good people !” 


VICTORIA IN HER CHILDHOOD.—“ Claremont is a charm- 
ing place, and I enjoyed myself extremely. I must not 
forget the little princess Victoria. She is what you 
would call a very dear and lovable child—with manners 
so lady-like and superior that you would know her at 
orce to be something more than an ordinary girl; and yet 
she possesses all the innocent playfulness and simplicity 
of achild. She and her mother sat down quietly to the 
piano after breakfast and sang with remarkable sweet- 
ness and taste some beautiful German duets and some 
Tyrolese airs, which I had not heard before.”—Memoire 
of Admine Parry. 


Nove. Cavse or Dumsness.—There is something ex- 
ceedingly poetical in the following reply of an Irish serv- 
ant. Ata dinner party a conversation took place on the 
circumstance of a man having remained for a week in 
what is commonly called a trance, and on awaking from 
which his speech was irrecoverably lost. Each of the 
guests endeavored to account for the dumbness of the 
lately entranced person. At last one of them turned to 
the Irish footman and inquired his opinion on the subject. 
“Please your honor,” replied Pat, “I think he did n’t go 
quite into the other world, but just near enough to see 
what they were about; and so they took away his spaach, 
that he might n’t tell the sacret when he came back.” 


CLAUSE AND CLaw.—A mayor of an interior city, con- 
ceiving that the word clause—clawse—was in the plural, 
said to the litigants before him: “Gentlemen, the last 
claw of the section settles the point.” 


A Drotu Errrara.—The following epitaph is found, 
so say the writers, in Ireland. Certainly, it could be 
found no where else : “Here lies father, and mother, and 
sister Nan. Father was drowned on his passage from 
America—mother died in Scotland, and sister Nan in 
Cork. Had they all lived, they would have been buried 
here.” 


On a Lerr-Hanpep Writ1nc-MastEer.— 


Though nature thee of thy right hand bereft, 
Right well thou writest with the hand that is lft. 


SPELLING wiTH PENS MADE FROM IRISH GEESE.—A 
worthy magistrate, having to write the word neage, 
spelled it without using a single letter of the original 
word—his improved orthography was youzitch, When 
some remarks were made on the feat, he averred that 
“nobody could spell with pens made from Irish geese !” 


Hixpoo ComPLiMent.—When a Hindoo domestic re- 
ceives a favor from his master, he has a curious way of 
expressing his gratitude. Present him a new turban, 
or befriend him in distress, and he exclaims with pecu- 
liar emphasis, “My lord, you are my father and my 





mother!” 
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Sidtebourd for Children, 


Nor long since @ little work was issued by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, called Daniel Baker’s Talk 


to Little Children, We lay it under contribution this | 


month for our Sideboard. 

Happy Deatas or Carpren.—I knew a little boy, not two 
years old, who looked at his father and said, “ By by, pa! baby 
going to sleep,” and he shut his eyes, and never « pened them 
any more. There was another who was a blind boy, who 
locked up, as he was dying, and said, “I see a light! it is 
heaven.” A little girl, who was motherless, when lying upon 
her back and thought to be dead, all at once opened her eyes, 
reached out her arms, and exclaimed, “My mother!” and died. 
There was a little boy who when taken sick was at first afraid 
to die—and said, “ Mother, the valley is very dark, won’t you 
go with me?” His mother could only burst into tears—the 
little boy then turned his face to the wall and prayed, and then 
turning to his mother with a sweet look, said: “ Mother, the 
valley is not so dark now, my blessed Jesus is with me. I can 
go now!” 


Taz Dream or A MoTuer.ess Bor.—My mother died when I 
was a babe; but she was described to me by my friends, and 
they often told me how she prayed for her baby boy when she 
was dying. One day when I had grown up to be a little boy, I 
went, as I had often done before, to visit my mother’s grave. 
There I was so affected that I wept myself to sleep, and during 
my slumber had a very sweet and soothing dream. All at 
once I thought that the room was filled with the angels of 
God, each having white silver wings. In the midst of them I 
thought I saw my mother—my own dear mother. I thought 
I knew her at first sight. My little heart leaped for joy, and, 
pushing away the angels, I came to my mother, and talked in 
this way: ““O my dear mother, is this you?” I never saw you 
before! I am so glad to see you now! and while I was filled 
with joy at seeing my mother, I thought the angelx began to 
spread their wings and rise from the floor, and I would not 
have cared if every angel had gone back to heaven if oniy 
they had left my dear mother behind; but my mother was an 
angel herself now; and she spread out her wings, and arose, 
and went up with the angels, and I looked at them as they 
went up to heaven. And they sang so sweetly; I listened till 
their voice was lost in the skies. When I awoke you may well 
suppose I was drowned in tears; and from that time I resolved 
that I should try to meet my mother in heaven. And, thank 
God, in answer, as I believe, to her dying prayer I think I was 
made a Christian when I was yet a child! 


Waar 1s Your Sov1?—A minister once asked this question 
to a little girl, and she, with a little hesitation, said, “Ir 1s my 
THINK!” 

The next day he thought he would ask a little boy, he met, 
the same question. He spoke up very quickly and said, “Jt is 
a little round thing like a hickory nuit, sir.” That was a droll 
answer and made the minister smile. Which do our little 
readers think gave the most sensible answer? 


STAND IN THE Conner or Heaven.—A little girl named Selina 
once came to her father and said, ‘‘ Papa, when I die you must 
teach me to sing halleluiah.” Another day she came to her 
father again; it was a very sickly time, and she said, “ Papa, 
there are so many good people dying now and going to heaven 
I fear there won't be any room for me; but you know I can 
stand in a corner and sing halleluiah.” Was not this being 
willing to take the humblest seat? 


Heap Coats or Fire on #13 Heap.—A little brother and sister 
getting angry in their play, the brother struck her. She cried 
out, “Ma, ma. budder knock me! budder knock me!” “0, 
well, my daughter,” said the mother, “do n’t mind it! Just 


run up and kiss your little brother, and heap coals of fire upon 
his head.” The little girl ran up and kissed her brother, but 
sung out, “ Where is the shovel, now? Where is the shovel?” 
This, we apprehend, is, by no means, a peculiar perversion of 
the moral teachings of Christ. 


Berrer SING THAN BE ANGRY.—The following bit of good ad- 
vice we commend to both children and parents—nay, to ali 


When you find that you are getting angry just sing these 
beautiful words: 
“ Come out amongst the flowers, 
And make some pretty bowers 
Come, come, come, the summer now is here, 


Come, make some pretty posies, 
Of violets and roses : 
Come, come, come, the summer now is here. 
Come out amongst the bushes, 
And hear the merry thrushes : 
Come, come, come, the summer now is here.”* 


Or, perhaps, you can better sing these words: 


“There is a happy land, far, far away ; 

Where saints in glory stand, bright, bright as day; 

© how they sweetly sing, Worthy is our Savior king, 

Loud let his praises ring, praise, praise for aye |” 
Who ever knew a boy or girl sing when in a bad humor, 
And you may notice that birds of prey, like the hawk, the 
buzzard, and the owl, never sing. But sweet little canary- 
birds sing, also school-girls, when they gather flowers and 
crown the Queen of May. 

Yes, my young friends, whenever you are tempted to get 

angry, just stop and sing. If you can’t sing out loud, warble 
the beautiful tune and words over in your throat. 


Sue Meets me No Morr.—When I go home now, says a be- 
reaved father, my Agnes Elizabeth meets me no more, nor do I 
ever again hear her sweet voice exclaiming, “Pa is come! pz 
is come!” Alas! she is in her narrow home; when the rain 
comes down it wets her grave! The green grass is growing 
there, and the roses, too, which her mother planted. 

When she was about ten years old, “O my pain!” caid she 
to her mother one day. “QOmy pain!” “ Where is your pain, 
my dear child?” said her mother. “ALL over,” replied she. 
“Ma, pray for me.” Her mother did pray for her, and, after a 
while, she became more easy in body, and more happy in 
mind. She fell into a sweet sleep, and waking up all at onze, 
she looked at her mother, who was watching at her bedside, 
and said, “The harp! the harp! what did you bring me away 
| for, mamma?” Her mother not knowing what she meant, 
said, “ What do you say, my dear?”? “The harp!” replied she. 
“The harp! what did you bring me away for?” She thought 
that she had been in heaven hearing the voices of harpers, 
| harping with their harps, and she did not wish to come back 
to this world. Not leng after this she said to a servant girl 
who waited upon her, “ Malissa, I love you; come lie down by 
my side.” When it was done, in a faint voice. she added, 
“ Malissa, did n’t you know that J am going to die to-night?” 
* Well,” said Malissa, “if you die to-night, the blessed Jesus 
will take you right up to heaven!” “Well,” replied my dying 
child, “ well,” and that was the last word she spoke. “ Well,” 
and was it not a good word? Omy child! it was well with 
| you then; it is well with you mow, and will be well with you 
| forever and forever! She has reached her home in the skies! 
I shail never see her loved form on earth, nor hear her sweet 
voice greeting me welcome here any more: but I trust I shall 
see her robed and crowned in a better world; and, from her, 
shall receive a more joyous greeting in that happy Jand where 
pleasure never dies. 
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Ghitor’s OGuble. 


A Worp ar THE CLose or tHe Year.—We are now 
verging to the close of the year. How has its work been 
done? For what end and with what spirit have we la- 
bored? The philosophic Young sings that— 


“°T is greatly wise te talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven.” 


A higher and sterner authority has also said that “God 
requireth that which is.qagst,” . Loved readers—some 
of you are closihg a year @rpulpit and pastoral work; 
some of you a year of labotvin yee , your store, 
your workshop, your manufactory, or upon your farm; 
some of you in the school or the college; some in the 
midst of family cares and toils. The sphere matters lit- 
tle, so that you were where God placed you, and labored 
and ioved as he would have you. 

We leave the year behind us, but it@Will come aftér us. 
“That which hath been is now,” and that which is now 
shall be hereafter. There is no more invincible law in 
the moral government of God than that the future shall 
bring forth the fruits of the past. The harvest for which 
you plant and sow shall ke gathered. The result may be 
delayed or varied, but is certain. The act of the present, 
perhaps, when long forgotten, shall suddenly crop out 
among the future experiences of life. No act dies. The 
year may die; but what we have thought, and felt, and 
acted—-what we have dived—will go along with us and be 
present forever. This living is a solemn thing! 

I ask not what have been the temporal gains or 
losses of the year. That is a matter of comparatively 
little importance. But what have been your spiritual 
gains? What treasures have been laid up in heaven? 
What holy affections have sprung up or been matured in 
your soul? What evil tendencies of your nature have 
been counteracted? What unholy passions uprooted and 
destroyed? Have you done or gained any thing that 
will soften your pillow in a dying hour or highten your 
rapture in heaven? Is there one bright spot in all the 
year on which you will look back from eternity with joy? 
Ah! if not, hasten, while the last sands of the dying 
year are falling, to clear away the deep snow that has 
gathered around you, aad thaw the ice that has frozen 
upon your heart, that at least one bright and beautiful 
oasis, fragrant with the odor of heaven, may yet spring 
up in what would otherwise be a desert year. 

Happy are you who can feel, at the close of this year, 
that you have been steadily progressing in the accom- 
plishment of life’s great purpose. Standing upon the 
verge of the dying year and looking back over the way 
you have traveled, I imagine I hear you exclaim, “ Well, 
so many of my conflicts have been passed, so many of 
my trials have been endured, and so much of my weary, 
toilsome pilgrimage has been completed! Another year’s 
travel nearer am I to the long-sought city of my God !” 
My brother, my sister, I know not the trials through 
which you have passed, or how thorny may have been 
your path, but “happy are you.” With such feelings 





| 
| 


of exhaustless and imperishable riches; nor those who 


| live in gilded palaces, for you have a house of God, a 


building not made with hands, eternal in the heavens; 
nor those who dwell on sunny plains and taste earth’s rich- 
est fruits, for you have an inheritance in that blessed city 
which needeth not the light of the sun, for the Lord God 
and the Lamb are the light thereof. » How few the years 


} that will bring you into the full possession of that glori- 


ous inheritance! 
“ Forever with the Lord! 
Amen, so let it be! 
Life from the dead is in that word, 
*T is immortality.” 

A Gurpse 1n New Hampsuire.—We think the lovers 
of the beautiful will agree with us that this is an ex- 
quisite gem of art. It is from an original painting by 
Durand. Our thanks are due to the owner for the use 
of the splendid painting of which this is a copy. 


CROMWELL AND HIS Dying DavucHrer.—The sturdy 
old Puritan, who directed his soldiers to “trust in God 
and keep their powder dry ;’ who was distinguished for 
the lusty singing of psalms and lusty fighting in the 
field—Oliver Cromwell—is known mainly, and with the 
great mass, only in his public acts. Our engraving sug- 
gests a chapter in his domestic life. As we look upon 
that stern countenance, scarred, seamed, warted, gnarled, 
it seems expressive of civil war that had been waged 
within as well as without. It well comports with the 
public history of the man. Yet under that rough and 
almost repulsive exterior there were noble traits of sym- 
pathy, affection, constaney. It is quite certain that his 
domestic attachments were equally tender and strong, 
and that in the domestic cirele he was loved as well as 
revered. The letters scattered over the whole course of 
his public life, and written under a great variety of cir- 
cumstances, prove this. Some of these letters were writ- 
ten in the most exciting moments—amidst the greatest 
deeds of civil policy, or even amid the shouts and strife 
of the battle-field. But they all breathe a deep solici- 
tude and a tenderness of affection, even though expressed 
in a somewhat homely garb. 

The mother of Cromwell manifested a remarkable ten- 
derness of affection for him. Her faith in him was un- 
bounded. She lived to the great age of ninety-four, 
residing with her son at Whitehall. She cared little for 
the pomp of royalty around her. Tie enter of all her 
earthly thoughts was her son, and she could not be satis- 
fied unless she saw him once a day, and became assured 
from the sight of her own eyes that he was still alive. 
Her earthly career closed on the 15th of November, 1654. 
As that close was approaching she called the mighty Pro- 
tector of England to her bedside. He had ever enter- 
tained for her the most sincere and respectful affection. 
Stretching out her feeble hands she blessed him in these 
words: “The Lord cause his face to shine upon you, and 
comfort you in all your adversities, and enable you to do 
great things for the glory of the most high God, and to 


you need not envy the monarch upon his throne, for you | be a relief unto his people. My dear son, I leave my heart 
are the heir of a crown fadeless and eternal; you need with thee. Good night!” Having uttered this benedic- 


not envy those who roll in luxury, for you are the heir | tion she gently breathed away her life. Cromwell was 
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over.,2elmed with anguish and burst into tears. Four 


years later, crushed by public cares and perplexities, and | 


by domestic sorrows, he ended his eventful career. 

The favorite daughter was Elizabeth, born in 1629. 
She was married to Mr. Claypole in 1646, but such was 
her attachment to her father that she would never leave 
him. Mr. Carlyle says that she was “; graceful, brave, 
and amiable woman.” Her death o.irred just four 
weeks before that of her father. During the fourteen 
days of her illness he was unable to attend any public 
business, but watched unceasingly by her bedside. When 
the scene was closed he withdrew to his closet, called for 
his Bible, and directed one of his chaplains to read to 
him the fourth chapter of Ephesians. He was deeply 
attentive to the reading. At the eleventh and twelfth 
verses, in which the apostle speaks of having learned in 
whatsoever state he is to be content, he paused and said: 
“Tt is true, Paul, you have learned this, and attained to 
this measure of grace, but what can I do? Ah, poor 
ereature, it is a hard lesson for metolearn! I find it so.” 
On reading the thirteenth, in which Paul said, “I can do 
all things through Christ which strengtheneth me,” he 
paused again, and, after a moment of deep meditation, 
said: “ Yes, I feel it, I see it. He that was Paul’s Christ, 
is my Christ, too!” This certainly was a sentiment 
worthy of the sublimest faith in God. 

The engraving represents Cromwell in his last inter- 
view with his dying daughter. It is said that she then 
warned him, in almost prophetic words, of the approach- 
ing downfall of his power. The partisans of royalty 
even assert that she disapproved of many of the publio 
acts of her father—especially of the execution of Dr. 
Hewett, who had been her spiritual adviser; and that in 
her dying hour she had boldness to point out those acts 
and urge her father to repent. Mr. Russel says that in 
her moments of delirium she would exclaim, “Blood! 
blood !” and seem overwhelmed with some awful concep- 
tion, to which she was unable to give utterance. We 
may suppose that many of these stories are apocryphal ; 
bat it is certain that the scenes passed through in the 
last sickness of his favorite daughter, and the agony oc- 
casioned by her death, gave to his nervous system a shock 
from which it never recovered. Four weeks later the great 
Protector yielded himself to the “king of terrors,” from 
whom there is no protection. The day before he died, 
while his wife and children were weeping around his bed, 
he exhorts them: “ Love not the world. Live like Chris- 
tians. I leave you the covenant to feed upon.” 

The double anniversary of the victories of Dunbar and 
Worcester—the 3d of September, ever memorable in his 
histery—is now drawing on. A dark and stormy night 
precedes it, strewing the land and sea with wreck—an 
appropriate death-dirge of that great, stormy spirit which 
is passing through its last mortal conflict. His last aspi- 
ration was a prayer for his country. On that stormy 
autumn day, as the news spread swiftly and more swiftly, 
awe and dumb grief paled the faces of the people. In 
the. praying congregations & sobbing shout was uttered, 
“It is the Lord;” and then again in tones of deeper dis- 
tress, “ A great man is fallen in Israel.” 


Hints ro ContrisvtTors.—It will greatly accommodate 
both the editor and the compositor if our contributors 
will observe a few things when writing: 

1, Write in a full, clear, round hand. 

2. Write only on one side of the paper. 

3. If you double your half sheet horizontally, do not 


| 





run the lines across the mark made by doubling. Indeed, 
it is better to cut than to fold the half sheet. 

4. Some of you make a’s, and o’s, and w’s all alike. 
Pray, do not do so any more. 


Tue Epiror’s ACKNOWLEDGMENTS are due, and cer- 
tainly are most heartily made, to his brethren who have 
so constantly exerted their influence to sustain the Re- 
pository and to extend its circulation. We mean, by the 
grace of God, it shall continue to be worthy of that sup- 
port. One of our bishops once remarked in a conference, 
“the Repository is able to go alone.” No, brethren, it 
can not go without you, nor can it go farther than you say, 

Tae Fortucominc VOLUME.—We invite the attention 
of our patrons and friends to the circular of the Publish- 
ers. Will you not give to it an early and hearty response? 
We have also a word to say at this moment, when we 
are making our transition from an old to a new volume, 

The candidly-expressed opinions of our patrons, far 
and wide, convince us that no change in the general 
management of the Repository is desired by them. We 
shall work up to our ideal as nearly as possible. And 
we think we will enter upon a new year with advantages 
a little beyond tli®se possessed before. 

Our list of contributors will comprise additional names, 
promising much to our literary department. Indeed, we 
feel that it is a matter of gratulation that such a host of 
writers are rising up in the Church, and that there is so 
earnest a disposition among them to work for the Reposi- 
tory. If its eapacity was twice as large, it might be well 
filled with original matter received at this office. 

When we first entered upon our editorial responsibility, 
several suggested the introduction of wood-cuts in the 
place of our steel engravings. Not being fully satisfied 
that the change would be for the best, and not wishing 
to interfere in the least with ground occupied by the 
National Magazine, we took time for consideration and 
consultation. The result was a determination to expend 
whatever could be afforded, for the best class of steel 
engravings. So far as we have learned all were pleased 
with this course, and we now have reason to believe that 
our patrons would even regret a change. 

For the coming year we have made arrangements for @ 
series of portraits to be executed by Mr. Buttre, whom 
our readers wil! recollect as the author of the exquisite 
likeness of the mother of John Wesley. Mr. Smil‘e will 
also furnish several of his unsurpassed landscape eagrav- 
ings; while .Messrs. Jones, Wellstood, and Iiman will 
also contribute more or less to this department. 

One word about the editorial management. The Re- 
pository is designed to be Christian but not sectarian. 
Our aim is to furnish a pure and chaste literature, at all 
times impregnated with the spirit and principles of relig- 
ion. Dr. Arnold once said, “I never wanted articles on 
religious subjects kalf so much as articles on common 
subjects written with a decidedly religious tone.” This 
is what it is the purpose of the Repository to accomplish. 
With this view we never aim to present our special doc- 
trinal views in an offensive, dogmatic, or controversial 
manner. We are entirely Methodistic in all our phases 
of religious faith, and these, of course, appear in what 
we write. Our patrons, outside of the Methodist Chureh, 
understand this. We sail under no false colors. But 
while we extend to them the broadest catholicity of feel- 
ing, they, in the same spirit, grant us the largest liberty. 

We say not “farewell” to any of our subscribers; for 
we trust you will tarry with us another year. 

















